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Sure—and Thrifty 


From the very first field operation, until each 
crop is under cover or at market, machinery 
saves time and effort, as you know. The kind 
of machinery that more than pays its own 
way must be sparing of fuel and lubricant. 
Above all, it must not take much time to keep 
it in perfect condition for heavy, fast, constant 
work, year after year. 


Wise buyers know how to pick out exactly that 
kind of equipment. They know that for utmost 
endurance, economy and simplicity, Timken 
Bearings are used in the most modern tractors, 
trucks, motor cars, harvesters, cutters, pumps, 
engines and other equipment of every type. 


When there are Timken Tapered Roller Bear- 
ings there is the extreme wear-resistance of 
Timken electric steel. And thrust, weight, 
shock, speed and friction are harmless against 
Timken POSITIVELY ALIGNED ROLLS and 
Timken tapered construction. Timken Bear- 
ings enable the buyer to besure—andthrifty. 
THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING CO. 
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“Avoid Shipping Delays” 


peta to six weeks, on the average, must 
elapse between the placing of an order 
for Potash Salts and its delivery in this 
country. 


During the winter months transportation 
from the mines to the seaports is’ frequently 
interrupted and steamships bringing the 
goods to this country are often delayed by 
heavy weather. 


There are many reasons to expect a sub- 
stantial increase in the fertilizer consump- 
tion this spring, and there is a decided ten- 
dency toward a higher percentage of Potash 
in most sections. 

It will pay you to anticipate your Potash 
requirements and place your order sufh- 
ciently in advance of the time the goods are 
required. 


'N.V. POTASH EXPORT My. 


OF AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
New York Office: 19 West 44th Street 


Hurt Bldg., Lampton Bldg., McCormick Bldg., Citizens Bank Bldg., 
Atlanta, Ga. Jackson, Miss. Chicago, IIl. Baltimore, Md. 























s6 TELEPHONE WALKER 1300 
VARICK STREET STATION CABLE ADDRESS PHARMACEUT 


THE BAYER COMPANY, rnc. 


OFFICE OF THE 
AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT FACTORIES 
117 HUDSON STREET RENSSELAER.NY, 
ADORESS ALL COMMUNICATIONS TO W 


January 1, 1928 
Agricultural Workers 


All States, U. S. A. 
GENTLEMEN: 


We wish to extend our sincere thanks and appreciation for the splendid 
cooperation of Experiment Station and Agricultural Extension Workers in the 
study and development of the Organic Mercury seed and soil disinfectants. 


To keep you fully informed, we plan to present at intervals in “Better 
Crops” the more important data on the Organic Mercury compounds collected 
by Agricultural Workers and by our own Scientific Staff. This month, for 
example, we are quoting below the results given by DIPDUST in seed potato 
treatment demonstrations conducted in South Carolina by the Clemson Agri- 
cultural College, Clemson College, S. C., and County Agent G. C. McDermid, 
Charleston, S. C. ; 

With best wishes for the New Year, we remain 

Very truly yours, 


THE BAYER COMPANY, INC. 
AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT 


Seed Potato Treatment Demonstrations in 1927 
Charleston Co., S. C. 








Yield Data— % Missing Hills 
| Bushels per Acre due to Rhizoctonia 
| *Dipdust Not Bushels || Dipdust Not Percent 
Grower Treated Treated | Increase Treated ‘Treated Decrease 
a. ©. Meleed ........... 176.4 167.4 9.0 0.0 2.2 100.0 
ee eee 165.9 143.3 22.6 7.0 7.4 5.3 
Ss MEIER: sc0 ceccdes ce 186.0 177.0 9.0 0.0 1.2 100.0 
J. C. Seabrook ........... 201.9 175.6 26.3 1.5 4.3 65.1 
Newcut Plant. ........... 171.8 163.1 8.7 } 27 6.4 57.8 
Newcut Plant. :........... 219.0 201.6 17.4 i 
OS Serre 122.2 112.9 9.3 | 5.6 10.3 45.6 
__ AVERAGE sigaceiies 14.6 62.3 


*DIPDUST is an Organic Mercury disinfectant, which eliminates most of the labor and 
all of the injury caused by the older seed potato treatments. Potato growers everywhere are 
adopting the DIPDUST method because it is practical, economical, and profitable. 


We are always glad to furnish DIPDUST gratis to Agricultural Workers 
who will supervise tests or demonstrations and check the yields of treated and 
untreated plots at digging time. 


THE BAYER COMPANY, Inc. 


Agricultural Department Desk CJ 117 Hudson Street, N. Y. C. 
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JEFF starts the New 
Year right with a — 


Be It Resolved: 
By Hff Mend 


CERTAIN school board chairman in my state, with more 

latitude than Latin, pompously said: “This meeting now 

stands adjourned sine die, which means an adjournment without 
no ending!” 

In these winter months of conclaves and assemblies, of much 
rhetoric near the radiators, and the indulgence in explosive fervor 
without a gas tax, we approach the period when mankind tackles 
the improvements and reforms that are so impossible to consider 


in the sizzling summer solstice. 








Many of these moribund sessions 
could well adopt, without cavil, the 
definition which the astute country 
chairman laid down, and proceed to 
an adjournment “without no end- 
ing.” Thereby they would relieve 
the reporters of a lot more work, to 
say nothing of the pulp wood they 
might save. In this manner they 


would be better conservationists than 





conversationists, and give strength to 
the growing impression that pulp 
wood is more valuable than piffle. 

A little con, a vent for spleen, and 
a place to shun spell and syllable too 
many conventions today. They have 
been talked to death and resoluted to 
a deserving demise, yet each winter 
sees a larger crop of them. 

The only thing we _ northerners 
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grow, in fact, from November to 
March, except chilblains and callouses, 
are conventions, confabs, and confer- 
ences. A little “Whatzthat” lini- 
ment and a lazy spell will cure the 
first ones, but there isn’t enough dope 
in the drug store to relieve the pangs 
of convention dullness. The colder 
it grows the hotter they get. 


Members hang up their wraps, 
come to order by raps, take a rap at 
each other and the world in general, 
and finally go home without giving 
a rap. 

It’s getting to be a case of gavel 
and travel with every group of trade, 
industry, and profession, and the old 
prescription, “Be It Resolved,” is get- 
ting filled to perfection in every com- 
mittee room in America. They need 
not label it “shake well before using,” 
for the synthetic stuff they cork up 
is seldom swallowed. Sometimes it 
improves with age—if the bottles are 
stout enough! 


Presidential addresses and _ secre- 
tarial reports may be passed up here, 
as they always are in convention as- 
sembled. Everybody’s waiting for 
the resolutions. Ah! there’s the rub! 
—and also the dub! 


Resolutions aim at reforms, but 
isn’t it time somebody somewhere 
started something to reform resolu- 
tions? 


HERE are petitions to the Presi- 

dent, memorials to Congress, 
manifestoes to millionaires, prayers to 
the proletariat, notations on non-essen- 
tials, tributes to the intrepid, and cas- 
tigations of the contemptible. 


The recipe for a perfectly satisfac- 
tory and sinkable resolution are four- 
teen whereases, three or four be-it- 
therefores, plenty of contradictory 
clauses, and one gallon of ice water 
for the victim who must read them. 


Strange to say, leagues of lawyers 
and assemblies of authors write few, 
if any, resolutions. The great out- 
put of this form of Americana comes 
from the labor unions, the agricul- 
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tural societies, the women’s clubs, and 
all the uninitiated groups who have 
not learned that the written word is 
something to be sorry for! Lawyers 
desist because of the precedent aris- 
ing therefrom, while authors prefer 
other forms of fiction. 


I know now why Chicago hotels 
provide so much stationery. Chicago 
is the Mecca of the Meddlesome, the 
half-way point on the march of the 
reformers to Washington; and reso- 
lutions must be written and rewrit- 
ten there by hosts of delirious dele- 
gates. 


One day last week I found seven 
big conventions going full blast at 
my favorite “hustlery” in Chicago. 
The poultrymen were resoluting on 
roosters. The canners were sealing 
up some sentiments. The hog breed- 
ers were bristling with resolve. The 
morticians were hanging crepe on 
somebody’s intentions. The en- 
gineers were squaring away for an 
inky finish. The realators were re- 
lating and relocating, while Big Bill, 
the Cowboy Mayor, was whooping 
it up with some Indian conveners on 
the dastardly description of Custer’s 
Last Stand in the text books. The 
Society for the Protection of British 
Tradition was barricaded behind a 
batch of powerful therefores in the 
basement. 


Whereas, upon issuing to the streets 
for fresh air, I found the newspapers 
more interested in a debatable foot- 
ball decision and a juicy triangle case. 
I thereupon duly put the motion to 
myself and decided that it was the 
sense of the meeting to attend a good 
show across the street—and it was 
so ordered. 


If I, one of the acknowledged Vox 
Pops of the Common People, could 
not stand for any more hog, coffin, 
land, and canned corn resolutions, 
how much of it would the other less 
erudite millions absorb? Referring 
again to the hotel jam, it is my opin- 
ion that Big Bill and the Indians alone 


(Turn to Page 62) 














Kentucky’s most famous combination—Thoroughbreds and Bluegrass. 


KENTUCKY 


Expertment Station 
By C. A. Lewis 


Kentucky Experiment Station 


STABLISHED in 1885, two years 

_ before the passage of the Fed- 
eral act. giving support to such in- 
. stitutions, the Kentucky Agricultural 
Experiment Station has made a steady 
growth in service until its influence 
is now felt in every section of the 
state. 

Two substations have been founded, 
and seven experimental fields have 
been located on the principal soil areas 
of the state. The central, eastern, 
and western areas of the state thus 
are represented with base experiment 


stations. The soil fertility problem 
is being attacked in each geological 
formation. 

In 1910 the state legislature ap- 
propriated $50,000 annually for the 
work and maintenance of the main 
station, while funds were created for 
each substation as it was founded. 

The main station at Lexington con- 
sists of a farm of 500 acres on which 
soil and crop tests and experiments 
are made and work in horticulture, 
and feeding and breeding livestock 
conducted. 








The eastern Kentucky substation, 
known as the Robinson Substation, 
is located.on 14,000 acres of land in 
three counties. Studies in forestry 
and reforestation form the principal 
projects at this substation. 

The western Kentucky substation 
is located on 460 acres in Caldwell 
county, where extensive work has 
been arranged with cropping systems, 
pasture rejuvenation, fruit growing, 
and livestock breeding. 

In spite of a flood of new problems 
constantly . pressing, the Kentucky 
Station continues to give its major 
attention to such fundamental prob- 
lems as soil fertility and livestock 
breeding and diseases. 


A Productive Soil 


“An examination of the various 
economic studies or of the condition 
of agriculture in the state serves to 
convince the student of the outstand- 
ing need of a sound soil policy on the 
part of landowners,” says Director 
Thomas P. Cooper in a recent report. 

“Irrespective of probable prices, 
markets, and labor supply, the need 
of a productive soil is imperative. 
Kentucky must have larger areas of 
properly maintained soil before it may 
have agricultural incomes which na- 
tural conditions justify. 

“Hence, the experiment station 
will continue to emphasize this field 
of research and the application of its 
results, that there may be a sound 
foundation upon which to construct 
a progressive and prosperous agricul- 
ture.” 

One hundred and fifty years of 
continuous cropping has worn Ken- 
tucky soils, although they originally 
were very fertile. Even in the most 
favored limestone regions of the 
state, productiveness has fallen stead- 
ily, the soils are sour and sick, clovers 
have starved out, stock feed has be- 
come high in price, and the spectre 
of ever decreasing returns faces farm- 
ers. 

Extensive experiments in soil fer- 
tility have been a major work of the 
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station since its establishment in 1885. 
In recent years the founding of ex- 
perimental fields in the various sec- 
tions of the state has helped to make 
this work effective and carry it force- 
fully to farmers. These fields have 
been in operation for periods rang- 
ing from five to fourteen years. 

The outstanding results have been 
the effect of limestone and phosphate 
fertilizers. In a total of 105 corn 
crops, applications of agricultural 
limestone increased the average yields 
of corn 8.7 bushels per acre, while 
applications of limestone and acid 
phosphate increased the average yield 
by 16.6 bushels per acre. 

Limestone and acid phosphate in- 
creased soybean hay yields an average 
of 1,595 pounds per acre in a total 
of 78 crops, wheat 10.7 bushels per 
acre in 84 crops, and clover hay 2,240 
pounds in 94 crops. 

Limestone and acid phosphate on 
these fields have returned $3 to $8 
for every dollar invested in them. 

A general deduction drawn from 
soil fertility experiments is that 
“‘while lime and fertilizers are neces- 
sary to the growing of clovers and 
greatly increase the growth of cow- 
peas and soybeans, and other crops to 
some extent, soils cannot be brought 
to a high state of productivity with- 
out either turning under the legume 
crops or returning the manure made 
by feeding them and other crops 
grown.” 

Another conclusion is that the 
cropping system should have a legume 
crop on each field at least once in 
four years. 

Fertilizing tobacco, always an im- 
portant problem in Kentucky, has 
received extended study. In the blue- 
grass burley tobacco region the chief 
problem is the nitrogen supply. It 
has been found that where it is not 
properly maintained by the use of 
legumes and manure, commercial ni- 
trogen is very effective. Also where 
the land is not in first-class condi- 
tion for tobacco the use of a high- 
grade mixed fertilizer is effective. 
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Outside the bluegrass region experi- 
ments show that good returns may 
be had from high-grade mixed fer- 
tilizers. 

As tobacco is Kentucky’s big cash 
crop, diseases affecting it call for at- 
tention. The experiment station has 
done fine work in investigating the 
causes of a mosaic disease which has 
cost tobacco farmers millions of dol- 
lars. 

Extensive tests indicate beyond 
doubt that the disease is spread by 
workers. Many farmers chew natural 
leaf made into twists. Virus from 


this natural leaf is carried on the 
men’s hands to the growing plants. 

At the western Kentucky substa- 
tion plants set by men chewing in- 
fected tobacco developed a high per- 
centage of mosaic, while check rows 
set by men with clean hands showed 
comparatively little disease. 

Commercial chewing tobaccos were 
found not to be important carriers of 
mosaic, while smoking tobaccos ap- 
parently play minor roles in the spread 
of this disease. 

Kentucky tobacco farmers may 
now know with certainty how the 
mosaic disease is spread. By refrain- 
ing from chewing natural leaf and 
by working with clean hands in weed- 




















ABOVE: Thomas P. Cooper, Director 
of the Kentucky Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station. 


LEFT: A field at the Kentucky Agri- 

cultural Experiment Station where 

painstaking work for the improvement 
of tobacco quality is carried on. 


ing beds or in otherwise handling the 
growing plant, they can prevent a 
disease which has played havoc with 
the quality and price of their prod- 
uct. 

Studies made at the station tend to 
support a rather common Kentucky 
theory that bluegrass may have spe- 
cial merits which account in some 
measure for the fine race horses raised 
in the bluegrass region of the state. 


A Great Accomplishment 


Analytical results show that Ken- 
tucky bluegrass is rich in manganese, 
copper, and zinc and contains traces 
of nickel and cobalt. Air-dried and 
finely ground bluegrass blades fed to 
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rats, in connection with a synthetic 
diet without the metals mentioned, 
resulted in normal growth, which in- 
dicates that this important forage crop 
contains the growth properties in a 
fairly ample amount. 

Further studies have been made of 
the effect of manganese and other un- 
common elements on plant growth 
and disease. Leaves of pin-oak trees 
effected with a chlorosis were found 
to be low in manganese content. 


One of the great scientific accom- 
plishments in animal husbandry has 
been the control of infectious abor- 
tion in mares, which was perfected 
at the Kentucky Station. 


The Kentucky bluegrass region is 
the home of thousands of valuable 
race horses. It is the great American 
breeding nursery of the light horse 
industry. For many years infectious 
abortion played havoc with horse 
breeding. Time came when every 
mare at some of the big breeding es- 
tablishments was infected with this 
disease. 


Golden Horses 


When one considers sires worth 
thousands of dollars, in some instances 
$100,000 or more, and mares valued 
almost as highly, the financial impor- 
tance of such a disease as infectious 
abortion readily becomes apparent. 
One aborted colt sent to the station’s 
laboratories was from a mare valued 
at $40,000 and by a sire worth $100,- 
000. 


In 1907 a laboratory was equipped 
at the experiment station to study 
this disease among mares. In 1911 
the germ, which has been named Ba- 
cillus Abortivo-equinus, was isolated. 
A vaccine was perfected by 1916, af- 
ter years of laboratory effort. 


The vaccine thus perfected is 100 
per cent effective, and is being used 
on 1,500 to 2,000 mares annually. 
It has saved the light horse industry 
millions of dollars; in fact there is a 
possibility that this great industry 
might have been extinct now had this 
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work not been done by the Kentucky 
Station. 

The Kentucky Station was also the 
first to isolate the abortion germ in 
swine, as well as the first to discover 
the cause of forage poisoning in cat- 
tle. 

The Kentucky Experiment Station 
holds an enviable record for its re- 
search work. Many studies have been 
completed, among others the study 
of milk fever, the cause of clover 
bloat, the effect of lysine content of 
feeds in the growth of chicks, the 
cause and control of rancidity in corn 
meal, and the use of nicotine solu- 
tion as an effective method of con- 
trolling scab in sheep. 


Feeding Investigations 


Extensive investigations have been 
made in the feeding of beef cattle 
and swine, the breeding of sheep, the 
production of clean milk, the de- 
velopment of a dairy herd, the feed- 
ing and care of poultry, the develop- 
ment of a new variety of high-yield- 
ing wheat and of tobacco resistant to 
root rot. Studies also have been made 
in marketing, cost of production, ten- 
ancy, and general social conditions on 
the farm. 

In addition to the work of conduct- 
ing investigations or making experi- 
ments bearing directly on the pro- 
duction, manufacture, preparation, 
use, distribution, and marketing of 
agricultural products, the Kentucky 
Station is charged with certain regu- 
latory functions, comprising fertilizer 
and feed control work, seed inspec- 
tion, creamery and tester’s licensing, 
and the examination and analysis of 
foods, drugs, waters, and the like. 

Dr. M. A. Scovell was the first di- 
rector of the station, serving from 
1885 until his death in 1912. He 
was succeeded by Dr. Joseph H. 
Kastle, who died in 1916. Dr. A. M. 
Peter, head of the chemistry depart- 
ment, was acting head from the death 
of Doctor Kastle until Thomas P. 
Cooper was appointed director in 
1918. 












The roots of these trees have no difficulty in penetrating a friable sandy clay subsoil. 


PECAN SOILS 
Good and Bad 


By Hugh Hammond Bennett 


U. S. Department of Agriculture 


HILE investigating soil condi- 

tions in the Gulf Coast coun- 
try of South Mississippi recently, the 
writer was asked to go out to one 
of the oldest pecan orchards in one 
locality to see if an explanation could 
be found for the poor growth of the 
trees there. 

“I have been watching this 
orchard,” said the gentleman whose 
curiosity had been aroused, a prom- 
inent citizen and pecan grower of the 
locality, “‘and I am unable to under- 
stand the cause of its failure. It has 
been given what we consider the very 
best treatment for pecans, both with 
respect to tillage and fertilization, 
and the varieties are of the best kind. 


It is, nevertheless, a complete failure. 
The trees have not made one-tenth 
the growth they should have, and the 
production of nuts is far below the 
point of yielding a profit.” 

“Perhaps the site is too low for sat- 
isfactory drainage,” was the sugges- 
tion offered. 

“No, this land stands high enough 
for drainage, and a small stream flows 
through it to carry off the excess 
water.” 

“Then undoubtedly there is some- 
thing wrong with the subsoil; have 
you examined it?” was the rejoinder. 

“No, I have not done that. Let’s 
go out and have a look at the situa- 
tion.” 
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With a 6-foot auger and a can of 
Soiltex for measuring the condition 
of acidity, we hied forth to the pecan 
orchard. 

The surface of the soil looked 
good; but the trees were of miserable 
appearance, small, lopsided, and yel- 
low of foliage. Exploration of the 
subsoil conditions was begun. The 
very first boring told the whole story. 

There was a good yellow sandy 
loam to a depth of 8 inches, just the 
kind that pecans luxuriate in when 
properly fertilized and _ cultivated. 
Below this depth, however, the soil 
changed for the worse, a sickly, pale- 
yellow color, and then at 18 inches 
the auger hit something hard. 

With some difficulty the compact 
layer was bored into, and when the 
auger came up, it brought along in 
its spirals almost pure white sand, per- 
fectly saturated with water; genuine 
“quicksand” it was. To see just how 
bad the situation was farther down, 
the boring was continued. 

At 26 inches the stratum of quick- 
sand gave way to a still more unfav- 
orable material, if such a thing could 
be possible. This was a sort of loamy 
sand of mottled yellow and reddish 
color, which is always a bad soil color 
in the humid region. This was sat- 
urated, and almost as compact and 
impenetrable as rock hardpan. Other 
borings were made through the grove, 





These pecans are thriving on the attention given to drainage. 
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with practically the same findings as 
to unfavorable subsoil conditions. 

Soiltex proved the land sour, very 
sour—about what your laboratory 
chemist would describe as soil with 
a 4.5 pH value; and that’s plenty 
bad when it comes to sourness, or 
acidity, or just plain hydrogen-ion- 
concentration, if you prefer the pon- 
derous technical expression of the 
laboratory gentlemen. 


Pecans on “Crawfish Lands” 


Did you ever see a pecan tree grow- 
ing on “crawfish land”? Of course 
not; the tree won’t grow on such 
land, that’s all. It will exist after a 
fashion for a while and then die as a 
rule, but it will never produce much. 

A few days after the solving of 
the riddle of a degenerate pecan 
orchard upon a very degenerate type 
of soil in a locality where there was 
an abundance of good soil, some soil 
men were working in the section west 
of the Pascagoula river, that is, over 
in the flatwoods north of Biloxi, 
where, also, there is plenty of good 
land along with the bad. Some of 
the natural “meadow” areas, as the 
peculiar treeless flats of that locality 
are called, when they are not referred 
to as “crawfish” land or “bugle” soil, 
were being investigated. The soil men 
were calling it Plummer fine sand, 
having first put it on the soil map 
over near a little town of 
southeastern United 
States, named Plummer. 

There is no_ necessity 
for bothering about the 
name, however, except to 
say that along the south- 
eastern Atlantic coast land 
of this nature is called 
savana (often incorrectly 
spelled savanna or sa- 
vanah) and is used to 
some extent, after ditch- 
ing, etc., for strawberries, 
etc. The Spanish-speak- 
ing people of our neigh- 
bors on the south desig- 
nate treeless land in a 
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Good pecans on good soil, properly filled and fertilized, in Jackson county, Mississippi. 


uunbered region sabana, hence the 
American term. 

The important thing about this 
kind of land is that it is so remark- 
ably poor, so lacking in plant food, 
that most of it won’t even grow pine 
trees. In winter and spring it is so 
wet as to be soupy. In summer, it 
suddenly dries out almost to the hard- 
ness of rock. The green grasses and 
spring flowers of springtime, including 
the strange insect-feeding “bugles” 
or “pitcher” plants, that gave the land 
its attractive meadowy appearance, 
simply curl up and die, so that you 
have here in this low, humid country, 
first a boggy state of affairs, then a 
parched situation corresponding for 
the while to a desert. 


Open, Well Drained Soil 


This soil is one of the poorest in the 
whole coastal plain region between 
Mississippi Delta and the Atlantic 
Ocean. Its poor drainage is due to 
the presence of an impervious, heavy 
clay subsoil at a depth of four to five 
feet. The land becomes saturated 
with winter rainfall, and stays that 
way until the hot summer sun dries 
it out by a process of evaporation. 

Pecans demand for optimum growth 
an open, well-drained subsoil for their 


deep-going tap roots. In this locality 
not merely one but a dozen or more 
new plantings were seen on this type 
of “‘crawfish land,” in some instances 
where there had been no ditching 
whatever. In one large orchard an 
enthusiastic planter had plowed up 
huge beds of lands, such as the sugar- 
cane growers of Porto Rico and Cuba 
call “grandbanks,” straight across a 
drainage depression. He not only had 
selected the most unsuitable soil of 
the entire locality for his grove, even 
though there was much excellent 
pecan soil on the ridges of the same 
farm; but he had gone contrariwise 
to Nature had made a bad drainage 
situation worse by throwing up a suc- 
cession of dams across a_ natural 
drainage-way depression. It is scarcely 
necessary to say that his pecan trees 
were doing nothing at all; but it 
should be mentioned that a part of 
the field extended up the side of a 
slope onto well-drained sandy loam 
having a good, friable, sandy clay sub- 
soil, the Norfolk sandy loam, and that 
here the trees were large, vigorous, 
and fruitful. 

One of the largest, if not the larg- 
est, commercial pecan orchard in this 
part of the country has been set 
mostly on soil having a sticky, heavy 
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clay subsoil at depths of less than 
three feet. This clay is of the kind 
that is sometimes referred to as “pipe” 
clay because of its plastic, putty-like 
nature, and good quality for molding 
pots, jugs, and clay pipes. In addi- 
tion to its good molding quality, it 
had another property that served to 
spell failure for the grove, that is, a 
high degree of soil density, such as 
prevents the downward passage of 
water and hinders subsoil penetration 
by plant roots. The soil above the 
clay was water-soaked, acid, and filled 
with crawfish holes. Lying adjacent 
to this body of land the company 
owned large tracts of well drained, ex- 
cellent soil. 

What the company had done was 
to look around for a good orchard 
site and then select what proved to 
be the worst possible soil that could 
be found on their extensive holdings. 
They had not done this intentionally, 
of course. The results, however, have 
been none the less disastrous. Every- 
thing that could have been done, 
seemingly, had been done to make this 
grove successful, except for the single 
detail of selecting a suitable soil. The 
area had been thoroughly ditched, the 
ground thrown up in the high “lands” 
to further improve the drainage, and 
there had been regular cultivation and 
treatment with fertilizers. The trees 
have made poor growth, except on 





A pecan orchard that failed because of a poor subsoil. 
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one part of the orchard that was acci- 
dentally (apparently) planted on good 
soil; and they have produced nuts 
far too sparingly to give anything 
like a profitable return on the invest- 
ment. To make the situation worse, 
some of the varieties planted were of 
the kind that seem to suffer severely 
in a2 humid climate from fungus dis- 
ease. 


A Misconception About Pecans 


The fact that many of our best 
wild pecans were found growing on 
alluvial soils of stream bottoms along 
the lower Mississippi river and _ its 
tributaries, chiefly those entering from 
the West, undoubtedly has given rise 
to the exceedingly erroneous and 
costly conclusion that the native habi- 
tat of this tree is wet land. All of 
the bottoms where the native pecan 
is found are subject to overflow; 
hence the incorrect conclusion has 
cropped out in the minds of some 
tolks that the tree should be planted 
on wet ground. 

Here is where one of the biggest 
mistakes about pecan planting had its 
origin. Failure to distinguish between 
two very distinct types of “wet 
ground” has been the nigger in the 
woodpile. Ground that ‘is wet dur- 
ing periods of overflow and well- 
drained after the overflows have sub- 
sided is a very different and far 
superior class of ground 
from that which is wet 
not only while covered 
with flood water but at all 
other times. The first 
class is often ideally suited 
to pecans, the overflows, 
unless too prolonged, do- 
ing no damage whatever, 
because the water is fresh 
running water and usually 
neutral or alkaline in the 
regions referred to. After 
this passes off the ground 
drains out, because of its 
permeable subsoil, and 
later takes up rainwater, 

(Turn to Page $9) 
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America’s 


By Frank George 


U. S. Department of Agriculture 


West Washington and Gansevoort jobbing market, New York. 





Markets 


§ Second of a series of articles on the 
process of getting the nation’s food 
supply from producers to consumers 


NUMBER Two: The New York Market 


EW YORK, comparatively few 

years ago, had no marketing 
problem. The population was smaller 
then, there was not the congestion of 
rail and motor traffic, and the avail- 
ability of farm produce was largely 
seasonal. The produce speculator was 
in his glory. ‘A man possessing a 
wagon could make $50 a day buying 
from farmers who hauled their prod- 
uce to Gansevoort market, and selling 
to other speculators, wholesalers, job- 
bers, or retailers. Yet the price to 
consumers was less than half what it 
is today. 

The picture is changed, as will be 
changed the picture 50 years hence as 
compared with the present one. The 
volume of farm produce received at 
New York is so large at times, em- 
bargoes must be employed to relieve 
the congestion. The marketing situa- 


tion is so acute, commissions have been 
appointed almost successively during 
the last 10 years to develop some 
measures of relief. Produce is handled 
and re-handled, unloaded, loaded, and 
unloaded again in the increasingly 
complex process of reducing carloads 
to the small units bought by consum- 
ers. 

More than 212,000 carloads of ap- 
proximately 72 kinds of fruits and 
vegetables from every state in the 
Union and many foreign countries 
were received at New York last year. 
These shipments were hauled an aver- 
age of 1,500 miles to reach the New 
York market. California alone shipped 
36,126 carloads of produce, nearly 
half of it grapes; New York State 
18,026 carloads; Florida 13,496 car- 
loads, and Maine 8,686 carloads. Re- 
ceipts of potatoes filled 20,978 cars; 
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grapes 18,753 cars; apples 14,606 
cars; oranges 12,623 cars. 

Poultry receipts at New York last 
year were 192,895,000 pounds or over 
90,000,000 pounds more than in 1920; 
supplies of eggs totaled 6,818,000 
cases against 4,991,000 cases in 1920; 
butter 214,657,000 pounds against 
136,076,000 pounds. New York’s 
beef supply amounts to about 1,000,- 
000 carcasses a year, or approximately 
10 per cent of the total inspected 
slaughter of all cattle in the United 
States, except calves. New York takes 
10,000 carcasses a day of lamb and 





Sampling receipts to be sold at auction, Pennsylvania Railroad Produce 
Terminal, New York. 
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mutton, and in the course of a year 
about one-third of all lamb and mut- 
ton slaughtered in the United States. 

Approximately 85 per cent of New 
York’s farm produce passes through 
the great wholesale market on the 
lower west side of Manhattan Island, 
to which much of the supply has been 
transported by truck from railroad 
piers on the Hudson River. These 
piers are loaded from freight boats 
which ferry the produce from receiv- 
ing terminals on the Jersey side of the 
river. The produce is redistributed 
from wholesale market to jobbing mar- 
kets in various 
parts of the city, 
thence to grocers, 
hotels, steamships, 
restaurants, fruit 
stands, and other 
retailers. 

The wholesal- 
ers act as receiv- 
ers of produce 
arriving in cCar- 
load and less than 
carload lots, some 
produce being 
bought outright, 
or handled on a 
joint account 
basis, but by far 
the greater por- 
tion is handled 
on a commission 
charge. _Practi- 
cally all citrus 
and much decidu- 
ous fruits are sold 
in auction rooms 
on the piers. A 
survey of 26 
wholesalers in 
New York shows 
that 80.4 per cent 
of the produce is 
handled on a 
commission basis, 
14.8 per cent 
purchased _out- 
right, and only 
4.8 per cent han- 
dled on a joint 
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RIGHT: One of New York’s many push- 
cart markets. 


BELOW: Wallabout jobbing market, 


Brooklyn, New York. 


The tendency is said 
to be for more outright purchases and 
joint account deals, and less commis- 
sion selling. 

The wholesaler breaks up and sells 
the carload in smaller units to chain 


account basis. 


stores or jobbers. Few of the whole- 
sale receivers engage in retail trade. 
Jobbers visit the wholesale market 
around midnight and buy small parts 
of from 10 to 20 carloads of fruits 
and vegetables, usually in lots of from 
§ to 20 packages. These purchases ar- 
rive at the jobbing markets from 7:00 
to 8:00 o’clock a. m., when the retail- 
ers and other final distributors buy 
their needs for the day. Trading is 
usually brisk for about three hours, 
and by noon most of the day’s busi- 
ness has been transacted. 

By the time farm produce has 
passed through all channels of distri- 
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bution from wholesaler to re- 
tailer, the price to the housewife 
is twice, and in some cases four 
times, the wholesale price, de- 
pending on where she buys. The 
consumer who eats in a restau- 
rant pays anywhere from § to 
20 times the wholesale price, de- 
pending on where he eats. 
Twenty-five cents is regarded as 
a reasonable price for a potato 
garnished with gilt furniture, 
uniformed flunkies, and jazz music. 
On the other hand two cents a pound 
for potatoes may be regarded as high- 
way robbery by the be-shawled wife 
of the Ghetto. 

Some indication of the cost spread 
in city distribution is shown in a sur- 
vey of average seasonal prices in which 
cabbage wholesaling at the rate of 1.82 
cents per pound jobbed for 2.28 cents, 
was sold by push-cart retailers at 3.53 
cents, by chain stores at 4.61 cents, 
and by stores catering to the so-called 
“high class” trade at 5.74 cents. 

Lettuce which wholesaled for 4.81 
cents a head was jobbed at 6.42 cents, 
retailed from push-carts for 7.79 
cents, sold by chain stores at 16.4 
cents, by stores catering to “medium 
class” trade at +1.2 cents a head, and 
to the “high class” trade at 13 cents 
a head. 
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This study extended to Long Island 
potatoes revealed a wholesale price of 
2.52 cents a pound, jobbing price 2.80 
cents, push-cart price 3.76 cents, chain 
store 2.97 cents, “‘low class” trade 4.63 
cents, ‘“‘medium class” trade 4.33 cents, 
and “high class” trade 4.34 cents. The 
chain stores were selling for less than 
the push-carts because they were mak- 
ing potatoes a “leader” to attract busi- 
ness. 

So-called ‘“‘push-cart” markets, of 
which there are 53 scattered through- 
out the metropolitan area, and in 
which groups of peddlers retail prod- 
ucts from carts along the curb, have 
become an important retail outlet. The 
push-cart peddlers numbering 5,500 in 
53 markets, augmented by 1,500 to 
2,000 who operate stands, and 300 to 
800 itinerant vendors, market $35,- 
000,000 worth of fruits and vegetables 
a year, or about 11 per cent of the 
total quantity of farm produce sold to 
New York City consumers. It is esti- 
mated that 1,500,000 people in New 
York buy all or part of their green 
goods supplies from push-carts. 

The push-cart peddler sells an aver- 
age of $125 worth of fruits and vege- 
tables a week, with an overhead ex- 
pense of $9.22 a week plus what he 
pays for the products he retails. A 
store retailing fruits and vegetables 
will sell from $145 to $180 worth a 
week with an overhead cost of doing 
business of from $42 to $46. The 
push-cart peddlers frequently buy di- 
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rect from. wholesalers or in the auc- 
tions, thereby eliminating the jobber, 
and this combined with small capital 
investment and cost of doing business, 
enables them to sell at the lowest 
prices in the city. 

As in the study of wholesalers’ costs, 
labor is the largest item of expense of 
distribution by jobbers, labor and 
management accounting for approxi- 
mately 63 per cent of all costs of dis- 
tribution. A large share of the labor 
cost is for trucking and re-trucking, 
from piers to wholesale market, whole- 
sale market to jobbing market, jobbing 
market to retail store. Studies of the 
trucking business show that trucks en- 
gaged in hauling produce spend ap- 
proximately 29 hours out of each 100 
in unproductive work due to conges- 
tion, and that one truck from pier to 
wholesale market can make only two 
trips a day. 

Wages in the produce trade have 
more than doubled in the last decade. 
Produce salesmen who received $56 a 
week in 1914 now average $108 a 
week; bookkeepers who got $25 a 
week now get $49; stenographers for- 
merly paid $17 a week now receive 
$34 a week; clerks who received $15 
now get $35; and porters, who got $18 
a week in 1914 now get $40 a week. 
The big increase has been in the wages 
of truck drivers who have _ been 
jumped from $17 a week to $53 a 
week. 

(Turn to Page 58) 


The Pennsylvania Railroad’s new produce terminal in New York provides ample room for display of 
receipts, together with broad trucking lanes, insuring freedom from vehicular congestion. 
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yield was 133 bus. 


Acid phosphate produced less potatoes than no fertilizer at all. 
of marketable potatoes per acre; acid phosphate 88 bus. 





Unfertilized plots produced 101 bus. 
Where 10 per cent potash was added, the 


A complete fertilizer, analysis 4-8-6, produced 165 bus. 


“And What Shall 
It Profit A Man?” 


By C. J. Chapman 


Soils Specialist, University of Wisconsin 


66 E are producing too much 
now. Why use fertilizers 
and still further increase production?” 
Statements like this are frequently 
made in meetings, and the farmers who 
believe in this doctrine are generally 
those who are crying the loudest about 
hard times. My answer to these men 
is, “All right. Let’s sell our best cows 
because they are producing too much 
milk. Let’s abandon our best land and 
work only the poorer fields. We can 
very quickly cut down production in 
this manner. We'll have less milk to 
haul to market and fewer bushels of 
produce to sell. But will this result in 
greater profits?” 

The folly of such a procedure is self- 
apparent. Profit must be figured on a 
cost-plus basis, and it is only by cut- 
ting down the unit cost of production 
that we may be able to operate at a 
profit. ‘There is a uniform overhead 
cost in keeping cows, tilling land, and 
raising crops. The increased produc- 
tion from higher producing cows in 
the herd, the increased production re- 





sulting from proper feeding, both tend 
toward lower unit production cost and 
make for greater profit. 

And so it is with the production of 
our crops. We had better till a few 


acres of good land at a profit than 
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waste our energies on a large acreage 
of poor land and produce our crops at 
a loss. In fact fertilizers applied to 
good land more frequently will return 
a profit than fertilizers applied on very 
poor land. For what shall it profit a 
man, though he have the finest build- 
ings, machinery, livestock, etc., to al- 
low the fertility of his soil to run 
down. 

Soil fertility is the key to profitable 
farming, but our soils are not ever- 
lasting in their stores of plant food no 
matter how fertile to start with. And 
so farmers must feed their crops extra 
rations of well-balanced plant foods if 
they are to continue to till these acres 
profitably. 

To know what fertilizers are needed 
for different crops and different soils 
is the never ending task of the experi- 








C. J. Chapman who says that one of the surest ways of convincing a farmer 

that he should be using fertilizer is to demonstrate with an actual trial on 

his farm even if you have to furnish free fertilizer, seed, and spray materials 
and do part of the work yourself to see that the job is done right. 


ment stations. To know how to ap- 
ply these fertilizers for best results and 
how much can profitably be applied 
are factors forever changing. The law 
of diminishing returns controls the 
amount of plant food that can be eco- 
nomically used. We can never lay 
down hard and fast rules as to the 
kinds and amounts of fertilizers to use. 


Changing Requirements 


Soils change in their requirements. 
We no sooner patch up one weak link 
in the chain than another starts to 
give way. Where individual applica- 
tions of lime, phosphate, or potash may 
be the most economical fertilizers for 
a given soil and a given crop this year, 
perhaps within the next few years the 
requirement of this same field may be 
quite different. 

But in spite of changing economic 
conditions and change in soil require- 
ments, we have amassed a large fund 
of fundamental information and we 
can apply our formula with fair de- 
gree of accuracy for many crops and 
many soils. At least we can forecast 
that certain fertilizers, individually or 
in combination, will be most likely to 
produce profitable increases. In the 
light of our present knowledge of soils 
and the crop requirements of different 
parts of the country, our experiment 
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stations are meet- 
ing the fertility 
problems with 
greater and great- 
er accuracy in 
their recommen- 
dations. 

To get farmers 
to adopt these 
new practices, 
particularly in 
the midwestern 
states, is a task 
that the extension 
agencies have be- 
fore them. To 
get the farmers 
started in funda- 
mental practices 
should be the aim 
of our teachings. This is usually more 
difficult than showing farmers the 
value of fertilizers with immediate gain 
the object. One-year demonstrations 
by the extension specialists and county 
agents are valuable in showing the 
benefits to be derived from fertilizers 
on a particular crop for one year. But 
long period demonstrations should be- 
come a part of the extension agent’s 
program, in showing the value of fer- 
tilizers used in the more fundamental 
process of building up and maintain- 
ing the fertility of the soil. 

In a state like Wisconsin where the 
use of fertilizers is a comparatively 
new thing, the value of the one-year 
demonstration is at once apparent. 
If we can arouse an interest in the 
use of fertilizers by demonstrations, 
a large number of farmers will make 
trials the year following, and we can 
then gradually work out for these 
farmers a fundamental program in 
the more extensive use of commercial 
plant food. 

Fertilizer companies as well as the 
experiment stations are cooperating in 
their efforts to get farmers started in 
the use of fertilizers. The object, of 
course, of fertilizer companies is to 
increase the sale of their product. 
The object of the experiment station 
is to show farmers how they can in- 
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crease their prof- 
its and maintain 
or build up the 
fertility of their 
soils. 

Wisconsin is 
reflecting the ac- 
tivities of both 
agencies in the 
large increase in 
the use of com- 
mercial fertilizers 
and the increased 
profits derived 
from their use. 
The writer can 
well remember 
when as an em- 
ployee of a fer- 
tilizer company 
he had a difficult time to get 
some farmers to allow him to put 
demonstrations on their farms. It 
has only been a few years since the 
first experiments and demonstrations 
were conducted in the great potato 
growing sections of Langlade and 
Oneida counties in this state. Twelve 
years ago commercial fertilizers were 
practically unheard of in these coun- 
ties. This year more than 3,000 tons 
of high-grade, mixed fertilizers were 
used on potatoes in Langlade and 
Oneida counties alone, and now farm- 
ers want pay for the loss of crops on 
portions not fertilized, where experi- 
ments are conducted. 


Value of Fertilizers 


While the use of commercial fer- 
tilizers has become an_ established 
practice in certain sections, we con- 
tinue to find localities in the state 
where but little has been used and 
little is known of the value of com- 
mercial fertilizers. 

The writer this year conducted an 
experiment and demonstration on 
potatoes on a farm only a few miles 
from Madison. But very small 
amounts of fertilizers had ever been 
used in this section. In order to in- 
terest the farmer in this demonstra- 
tion, he agreed to furnish fertilizers 














Joseph Sharratt (right) was so well pleased with the results of the demon- 
stration that he told Chapman that next year he would follow Chapman’s 
advice as to kind and amount of fertilizer to use. 


for an acre of potatoes free of charge, 
and agreed further to furnish free 
seed and spray materials in order to 
make certain that if the fertilizer 
failed, it could not be blamed on poor 
seed or lack of spraying. For the 
free fertilizer, seed, and spray mate- 
rials, the farmer agreed that the in- 
crease due to the fertilizer should be 
allowed as compensation. 

Northern-grown, certified _ Irish 
Cobbler seed was used and treated 
for scab, blackleg, and Rhizoctonia. 
Potatoes were planted as early as the 
ground could be fitted. The soil, a 
dark fine sandy loam, was in just a 
fair state of fertility. One-third of 
the field had been in corn for the two 
years previous and the balance was a 
timothy-clover sod. The whole field 
had’ been manured regularly every 
three years up to 1926, but no man- 
ure was used in 1927. 

A 4-8-6 mixture was used on all 
but 12 rows of the field and applied 
at the rate of 1,200 lbs. per acre with 
a fertilizer attachment on the planter 
(the planter was loaned by the Col- 
lege of Agriculture). Trials were 
also made using an 0-10-10 mixture 
at 1,000 lbs. per acre and an 0-20-0 
at 500 Ibs. per acre. Approximately 
the same amount of phosphoric acid 
(Turn to Page 57) 











Banker BROWN 


By JoHN L. RicHARDSON 


SAAC ELLWOOD, the famous, 
barbed-wire manufacturer and 

breeder of draft horses, listened at- 
tentively to the argument being ad- 
vanced by his visitor—in fact he 
listened so closely and quietly that he 
appeared to be asleep. When the re- 
cital was completed, he looked up. 

“Brown,” he said, “little do you 
realize what your plan would mean 
for agriculture if it can be accom- 
plished—one of the greatest projects 
I have ever heard.” 

And Brown did not realize that he 
was helping to lay the groundwork 
for the great farm adviser and agri- 
cultural extension movement which is 
such a vital part of our present-day 
agriculture. But I am getting ahead 
of my story. You will be interested 
in the events leading up to the above 
remark and in the man, Dillon S. 
Brown, who believed that scientific 
agriculture could be made much more 
effective if a trained teacher could be 
secured to explain the new practices 
to farmers and help them apply sci- 
entific knowledge in their daily activi- 
ties. 

I had heard a great deal about 
“Banker” Brown and his activity in 
agricultural movements, and I was 
anxious to meet him—-anxious to hear 
all about the formation of the first 
county farm bureau in the United 
States. 

I was aware of the fact that the 
county agent system as we now have 
it originated in 1914 with the pass- 
age of the Smith-Lever Act, and that 
many agricultural teachers had been 
serving in various estates many years 
prior to that date. I had understood 
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that the county agent movement 
started in the South in about 1903. 
However, I had been informed that 
DeKalb county, Illinois, had formed 
the first farm bureau and had hired 
the first farm adviser in the United 
States early in 1912. Brown, I had 
been told, was the man who had made 
possible this significant step toward a 
more progressive agriculture. 

And at last, I was approaching his 
home, in the little country town of 
Genoa, situated in the very heart of 
that rich farming section of northern 
Illinois—where dairy cows, rich and 
fertile fields, and abundant crops 
greet one’s eyes whichever way one 
turns. It was such an inspiring sight 
that I could hardly imagine how farm- 
ers in that region could be other than 
prosperous. I decided there must be 
some outstanding reason for the evi- 
dences of such progressive farming 
practices. I did not have long to wait 
for an explanation. 


Bank President 


Brown is president of a bank in this 
little country town of Genoa, and I 
met him at his office. I was greeted 
by a stately, hoary-haired gentleman, 
whom I recognized immediately as a 
keen student of agricultural problems. 
I told him I had come a long distance 
to get his story about the agricultural 
club that hired our first farm adviser. 
He replied that he would be glad to 
tell me what he could recall, and help 
me secure facts about this historic 
organization. 

Then followed a four-hour visit 
during which I learned more about a 
sound policy for agriculture and the 
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Mr. and Mrs. ‘Banker’? Brown at home. 


philosophy of rural life than I ever 
learned in that short time, before or 
since. So vivid was Brown’s recollec- 
tion of events leading up to the or- 
ganization in which I was interested, 
that I did not have to ask many ques- 
tions. As I listened to his interesting 
narrative I could not but admire this 
true friend of the farmer and wish 
there were many more like him. 

“Why are you so deeply interested 
in agriculture?” I asked him. “Is it 
because as a banker you have a great 
deal of land in your possession and 
conduct agricultural projects?” 

“No, I am not a farm owner. Of 
course as a banker in a rural commu- 
nity, most of my clients are, and have 
always been, farmers. They come to 
me with their many problems, and I 
have always been anxious to do what 
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I can for them—to give 
them suggestions as to 
sound agricultural 
practices. 

“My father was a 
farmer,” continued Mr. 
Brown, “and he came 
from Maine, to Illinois, 
in 1837, with a wife, 
four children, a prairie 
schooner, a team of 
horses, and about 50 
cents in his pocket. He 
traded the horses and 
the wagon for an 80- 
acre claim with a small 
log cabin on it. From 
that time on he never 
sold a piece of land. By 
industry and thrift he 
accumulated nine farms 
and a cash fortune of 
about $50,000.” 

Then the aged banker 
told me he was reared 
onafarm. He told me 
how he had trudged his 
way to the local schools 
just like thousands of 
farm boys have done, 
how his father advised 
him to. study law, 
while his mother want- 
ed him to become a preacher, and how 
he decided to study scientific agricul- 
ture instead. 


Agricultural Graduate 


He completed his four-year course 
in agriculture with the fourth grad- 
uating class at Illinois Industrial Uni- 
versity (now the University of IIli- 
nois) in 1875. He then continued 
the study of veterinary science at the 
Montreal veterinary college and Mc- 
Gill University, Montreal, Canada, 
finishing there in 1877. 

After practicing veterinary medi- 
cine for a few years, he gave it up 
when urged by citizens of Genoa to 
establish a bank. With his brother as 
a partner he started the first bank in 
the town in 1882. He has continued 
in this line of endeavor, and for many 
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years has been known as Banker 
Brown, “the friend of the farmer.” 


“So you can understand,” he said, 
“that I have a reason for being ex- 
tremely interested in agriculture.” 


I asked Mr. Brown what inspired 
him with the idea of securing the ser- 
vices of a trained farm adviser to 
work with the farmers in his com- 
munity. He explained that shortly 
after the beginning of the twentieth 
century, Farmers’ Institute work be- 
gan to make headway in Illinois. He 
said that he attended many of these 
meetings and spoke at some of them. 
It was on the way home from a Farm- 
ers’ Institute meeting in the neigh- 
boring town of Kirkland that Brown 
and a farmer friend, Henry H. Parke, 
president of the DeKalb Farmers’ In- 
stitute, struck upon the idea which 
chanced to be the beginning of the 
great farm adviser movement. 


According to this gentleman, there 
was a general lack of interest in in- 
stitute work. He and his friend con- 
cluded that proper interest in agri- 
cultural improvement projects could 
not be secured without having a com- 
petent man whose whole duty it 
would be to go into the field, advise 
the farmers, diagnose their troubles, 
prescribe methods of remedy, then 
follow up to see that the practices 
were properly applied. 


Financing the Project 


““Now that we had thought of what 
we needed,” Mr. Brown said, “Our 
getting it was a horse of another 
color. Parke suggested that I go over 
to DeKalb and tell Isaac Ellwood, the 
famous, barbed-wire manufacturer 
and public-spirited gentleman, about 
our idea and ask his suggestions on 
how the plan might be carried out, 
or how we could get the necessary 
funds.” 


Brown said that he went over to 
see this agricultural leader and busi- 
ness executive feeling rather nervous, 
but quite determined to press his case. 
Mr. Ellwood advised Brown to go to 
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other prominent citizens and develop 
some plan whereby the county board 
could appropriate money for hiring a 
trained “farm adviser.” 

“I went to these men with my pro- 
posal,” said Brown, “‘and after a thor- 
ough investigation it was found that 
the county board could not appro- 
priate money for this purpose alone. 
But the board was interested and will- 
ing to do what it could; consequently 
it agreed to help out on the project 
by signifying its willingness to hire a 
man who could serve as supervisor of 
the county farm and act as farm ad- 
viser at the same time. Then the task 
of raising extra money from some 
source to add to what the county 
board could pay reverted to the men 
who originated the plan. If enough 
money could be raised an expert who 
could fill both jobs might be hired. 

“That left two important things 
for us to do; first, fix an allotment 
for farmers in each township to raise 
by donation; and second, get the 
bankers lined up behind the work to 
furnish the financial aid. As I was 
a banker, of course I was selected for 
this latter job,” smiled Brown. 

“With the mercury hanging at 10 
degrees below: zero, a merchant friend 
of mine, Frank Olmstead of Genoa, 
and I set out in his small auto on 
New Year’s morning, 1912, to visit 
the bankers of DeKalb county. Be- 
fore night we had traveled about 120 
miles, had called on every banker in 
the county except two, and had se- 
cured the promise of the 20 we had 
visited to subscribe $100 each per year 
for the purpose of hiring a farm ad- 
viser for three years.” 

In the meantime the township had 
been canvassed and farmers had over- 
subscribed their quota. Then an as- 
sociation by the name of the DeKalb 
County Soil Improvement Associa- 
tion was formed on March 27, 1912. 
DeKalb councy was the first county 
in the United States to organize and 
finance a definite farmers’ organiza- 
tion to carry the responsibility of farm 

(Turn to Page 61) 
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-DROUGHT SPOT 


and the Salt Cure 


By F. D. FROMME 


Virginia Agricultural Experiment Station 


HE moral of this story is: You 
can’t always tell. 

The germs of many of the ideas 
that form the basis of experimental 
work at the organized experiment sta- 
tions of the country originate at the 
unorganized experiment __ stations, 
which are legion. They surround us 
on all sides, they are the farms of the 
country and the farmers are the un- 
paid experimenters. 

Did you ever 
know a farmer who 
wouldn’t try some- 
thing or anything 
once? If he is true 
to type he is con- 
tinually and ever- 
lastingly —_experi- 
menting. Most of 
his attempts fall 
wide of the mark, 
and often there 
isn’t any mark to 
shoot at, but some- 
times he hits and 
his hits are worth 
all of the misses. 
Many of the “dis- 
coveries” on which 
modern _agricul- 
tural practice is 
based can be traced 
to these random 
hits, and this is 
equally true of 
science in general. 
The story of the 


the early stage. 





The wildfire disease of tobacco as it appears in 
The halo around the spot is 
characteristic. 
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discovery of Bordeaux mixture, of 
the French farmer who coated his 
grapes with bluestone and lime to dis- 
courage the thieves and unwittingly 
found the right dope to cure the mil- 
dew, is a familiar one. So is the one 
about the apple, the unprotected dome, - 
the dull thud, and the law of gravita- 
tion. There are many others which 
have not been told; the closets of the 
science laboratory are full of skele- 
tons like these. 

The experiment- 
er who assumes an 
ostrich attitude in 
the face of a suc- 
cessful farm prac- 
tice that is appar- 
ently without rime 
or reason is apt to 
overlook a good 
bet. He may have 
hit the trail of 
another Bordeaux. 
The story that fol- 
lows illustrates the 
point and justifies 
the moral. 

A report that salz 
cures the wildfire 
disease of tobacco 
came to us in 1923 
from several neigh- 
boring farmers in 
Amherst county, 
Virginiaa This 
was the common 
or garden variety 
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of salt which the chemist calls 
sodium chloride: The farmers were 
positive of the results (‘“‘you could 
tell to the row where the salt left 
off”); the salted part of the field 
made a good crop and the unsalted 
was burnt up with wildfire. 


A Wet-Weather Disease 


Now wildfire was conspicuously 
non-existent during the season of 
1923 in Virginia. It was sufficiently 
startling to hear of severe losses from 
wildfire without also learning that 
salt had cured the disease. It had 
been a very dry year, and wildfire is 
a wet-weather disease. It was so dry 
in Amherst that the farmers had ex- 
hausted their vocabularies in cussin’ 
the weather and prayin’ for rain. We 
may be pardoned a little, therefore, if 
we scoffed some at the idea of the 
salt cure. Salt isn’t much as a germi- 
cide and wildfire is a germ disease, 
and it was hard to reconcile the re- 
ports with our theories. But the tes- 
timony was too insistent to be ig- 
nored. We learned also that the use 
of salt on tobacco land was an “‘old- 
timey” practice resurrected in recent 
years. Grand-daddy’s tobacco fer- 
tilizer was salt and wood ashes. 

With more of the spirit of refuta- 
tion than of corroboration, we under- 
took some salt experiments of our 
own and our results corroborate in 
all essentials those of the Amherst 
farmers. We don’t like the taste of 
crow, except the kind that used to 
come in bottles and was labelled 
“Old,” but we might as well eat our 
portion. 

As a matter of fact, the Amherst 
farmers did make a slight mistake in 
diagnosis. Their trouble wasn’t wild- 
fire at all, it was drought spot, an- 
other kind of fire that occurs in dry 
seasons. We have called the trouble 
drought spot because it forms a defi- 
nite spot in the leaf and it is found 
in severe form, in our experience, only 
in dry seasons. We are morally cer- 


tain of the farmers’ mistake and this 
saves half of our face and reduces our 
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portion of crow. 

As a rule the farmer does not dis- 
tinguish between wildfire and other 
leaf spots of tobacco. He calls them 
all wildfire, or hellfire, or some other 
appropriate name. The name doesn’t 
bother him nearly as much as the dis- 
ease does. He can distinguish be- 
tween wildfire and drought spot, if 
he will, without resort to the voodoo- 
ism of the bacteriologist because they 
look different, as a glance at the ac- 
companying cuts will show. They 
are similar in that both are “wild” 
and both burn the leaf, but the former 
is a germ disease and the latter is 
physiological or non-parasitic in ori- 
gin. Drought spots occur in the leaf 
tissue between the larger veins and 
they are especially abundant towards 
the margins which are burned and 
rolled downward. They are irregu- 
larly lobed and may join to form a 
pattern. Wildfire spots in contrast 
are scattered over the leaf without 
especial reference to the veins or mar- 
gins. They are round with a con- 
spicuous halo; a small full-moon with 
a ring around it. 


Cause Indefinite 


The cause of drought spot is not 
definitely known, but apparently it 
is associated with a deficiency or an 
excess of one of more elements in the 
fertilizer, a condition which becomes 
acute during prolonged periods of 
drought. It is similar in general char- 
acter to potash hunger and to sand 
drown which is caused by magnesium 
deficiency, but it is distinct in symp- 
toms from these. Drought spot and 
potash hunger are similar in that both 
produce a “rim bound” leaf, but the 
latter affects the tips of the leaves 
especially and the spots produced are 
small and rather indefinite and they 
are accompanied by a general yellow- 
ing or chlorosis. Drought spot may 
develop in severe form in plants that 
have attained normal size while those 
that are severely affected with potash 
hunger are noticeably dwarfed. Sand 
drown is quite distinct. It is marked 
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RIGHT: Sand drown is marked by a general 
disappearance of chlorophyl, except in the re- 
gions near the larger veins. There are no 


distinct burned spots as in drought spot. 


BELOW: Drought spot as it appears on the 
leaf of bright, flue-cured tobacco. The spots 
are irregular or lobed and may unite to form 
The injury occurs chiefly on the 
and between the larger veins. 


a pattern. 
leaf margins 





by a general disappearance of chioro- 
phyl, except in the regions near the 
larger veins, and there are no distinct 
burned spots as in drought spot. It 
is interesting to note, however, that 
similar fertilizer applications may 
cause or prevent both sand drown 
and drought spot and it is even pos- 
sible that the latter may be a dry 
weather type of sand drown. But 
that is apart from our story. 

As the result of our experience we 
can agree with the farmers of Am- 
herst that salt prevents drought spot. 
It has no effect, in our limited ex- 
perience, on wildfire or blackfire, the 
two common bacterial diseases of to- 
bacco. An application of 200 pounds 









of common salt in addition 
to a complete 3-8-3 fertilizer 
completely prevented drought 
spot while the same fertilizer 
without salt produced a badly 
spotted crop. Some of Alad- 
din’s miracles were no more 
striking than this. 


If we had stopped at this point we 
would have had a simple cure, but 
unfortunately for simplicity, we also 
had other combinations of fertilizers 
under test and we got similar cures 
with other things. Apparently we 
have stumbled into one of those com- 
plex nutritional nightmares that in- 
volve the potash salts and their im- 
purities, physiological balance, antag- 
onistic ions, water relations, and what 
not. The problem seems to be as 
complicated as modern married life 
and the researcher who looks for a 
quick and easy answer is apt to stub 
his toe. The farmers who discovered 
the salt cure certainly stored up a lot 
of trouble for someone. But since I 
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Plant Food Balance 


By W. P. ALLYN 


Purdue University 


HERE is no magic in the word, 

soils. A soil is valuable for 
crop production only insomuch as it 
contains the necessary plant-food 
elements in sufficient amounts to 
nourish plants to maturity. The 
seed used may be of the choicest type, 
yet if the growing plant is not fur- 
nished with plant food properly bal- 
anced and in sufficient amounts, the 
plant will fall far short of its inher- 
ent possibilities. 

There are some 13 plant-food ele- 
ments necessary for proper plant 
growth; but only three of these need 
concern the average farmer. These 
three, nitrogen, phosphorus, and 
potassium (or potash) are used in the 
greatest amounts by plants; and, as a 
consequence, are usually lacking in 
varying degrees in most soils that have 
been subjected to a severe cropping 
system over a long period of time. 
The name, complete fertilizer, has 
been given to mixtures containing all 
three of these elements. It is by no 
means complete so far as the entire 
needs of growing plants are concerned, 
but it is complete insomuch as these 
three elements balance out the usual 
discrepancy found in the plant-food 
supply on the average farm. 

These plant-food discrepancies in 
the soils of our country are the cul- 
mination of years of constant cropping 
and the carting away of tons of this 
plant food in the form of crops to 
the market. Erosion certainly has had 
its effect in many localities. Every 
straw-stack or load of grain that has 
been removed from the farm has car- 
ried away its proportional amount of 
these elements. The nitrogen may be 
restored by the proper use of legumes, 
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but the phosphorus and potash can- 
not. The air does not offer a possible 
source for supply for these two ele- 
ments. One alternative presents it- 
self. These two elements, phosphor- 
us and potash, must be brought in 
from some outside source. 


Plant Food Must Be Balanced 


Much attention has been given to 
the amount of available plant food 
contained in soils. Recently the at- 
tention is becoming focused more and 
more on the balance of the plant- 
food supply. It is believed that a 
plant behaves very similarly to the 
animal kingdom in this respect. A 
hen does not perform at her best in 
egg laying on a ration too high in 
carbohydrates and _ correspondingly 
low in protein. The corn plant, like- 
wise, does not perform its task well 
when nitrogen is too high and potash 
or phosphorus low. The muck soils 
of Indiana are good examples of just 
such an improperly balanced condi- 
tion. These soils are well supplied 
with nitrogen and particularly low in 
potash; and unless the potash is sup- 
plied, the plant suffers. 

Barnyard manure is an excellent fer- 
tilizer if properly supplemented with 
commercial fertilizers. That barn- 
yard manure is not well balanced for 
cereal crops, has been observed by 
every farmer. Wheat growing in the 
residue of a manure pile or straw-stack 
usually grows tall, ripens slowly, falls, 
and does not fill properly. The heads 
are light and the grain chaffy. This 
condition is due to a lack of plant- 
food balance; too much nitrogen and 
not enough potash and phosphorus 
to stiffen the straw and plump out the 
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kernel. The plant-food chain is only 
as strong as its weakest link. Any 
one of these three elements may be a 
limiting factor in production regard- 
less of how abundant the other ele- 
ments may be. 

The accompanying photograph re- 
veals an interesting story. The two 
small, dwarfed rows have received no 
fertilizer while their healthy neighbors 
have received 200 pounds of a 3-15-15 
(3 per cent nitrogen, 15 per cent 
phosphorus, 15 per cent potash) per 
acre. 

This field in northern Ohio had 
lain fallow for some 10 to 15 years. 
The fertilized plants were, in actual 
weight, at least 10 times the size of 
their improperly nourished neighbors. 
The peculiar thing about these small, 
stunted plants was that stalk chemical 
tests showed them to be loaded with 
surplus nitrates. There was even a 
larger surplus of nitrate nitrogen de- 
tected in these sick plants than in the 
larger more healthy neighbors. The 
possible explanation is, that phos- 
phates and potash were very low here, 
throwing the plant-food balance off. 

In the healthy plants, where these 
two elements were supplied, the ni- 
trogen was metabolized into plant tis- 
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sue. In the small plants, the nitrogen 
was piling up and producing an ab- 
normal condition. The addition of 
15 per cent phosphates and 15 per 
cent potash at the rate of 200 pounds 
to the acre corrected this condition. 
Plants receiving the application 
seemed healthy and showed indications 
of being able to produce. 


Value Often Overlooked 


The value of some of the necessary 
elements may be easily overlooked by 
the casual observer. The fertilizer 
that gives a crop a quick punch in 
the early part of the growing season 
often receives much praise. Not al- 
ways is this treatment going to give 
the best results in crop production. 
A fast-growing, succulent corn plant 
often meets its fate when a short sum- 
mer drought hits it. 

Potash does not seem to give much 
added height to a corn plant, but does 
seem to make for sturdiness and a gen- 
eral healthy condition in the interior 
of the plant, the nodes for example. 
Oftentimes corn plants seem to grow 
off very well, but at the time the ear 
begins to pull heavily upon the 
mother plant, the trying time of her 

(Turn to Page 53) 





The two rows of dwarfed corn received no fertilizer. 


Their healthy neighbors had 200 Ibs. of 


3-15-15 per acre, 








Fighty-fourth Session ot 
A. A. A. 8. at Nashville 


By Geo. L. Schuster 


HE eighty-fourth session of the 

American Association for Ad- 
vancement of Science was held in 
Nashville, Tennessee during the last 
week of 1927. Fifty years ago the 
Association met in Nashville. Then 
there were about 1,000 members, and 
there were about 200 in attendance, 
as compared with 15,000 members 
and 3,000 in attendance at the last 
meeting. 

Eighteen sectional meetings rang- 
ing from one to three days in length 
were held by various affiliated organ- 
izations. The agronomists and eco- 
nomic entomologists held a joint ses- 
sion on the corn borer situation. Dr. 
C. R. Ball of the U. S. Department 


of Agriculture stressed the impor- , 


tance of cooperation in corn borer re- 
search. He said in part that “‘co- 
operation was the ambassador of good 
will,” that the interests and brain 
power of the country must be pooled 
in order to solve the present corn 


borer menace as soon as possible. 


Corn Borer War 


In combating this problem the help 
and cooperation of not only the 
agronomists and entomologists are 
necessary, but also that of the soil 
scientists, agricultural engineers, gene- 
ticists, chemists, horticulturalists, 
control officials and extensionists. 

D. J. Caffrey of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture stated that the 
corn borer was first discovered in 
Massachusetts and that investigations 
were started in 1918. At the pres- 
ent time the Bureau of Entomology 
has research stations at Arlington, 
Mass.; Silver Creek, N. Y.; Sandusky 
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and Toledo, Ohio; Monroe, Michi- 
gan; Hyeres, France; and Budapest, 
Hungary. 

Nothing geographical seems to stop 
the movement of the corn borer. It 
can light and start on water, and 
higher elevations do not seem to be 
any barrier. It may also travel on 
water drift material. The corn plant 
is its ideal host in this country; in 
Europe, however, it lives on hops, 
millets, sudan grass and other similar 
plants. The larvae feed first on the 
egg-shell and then on the readily di- 
gestible portions of the corn-staik, 
leaving only the fibrous cellulose ma- 
terial. 

Twenty-six per cent infestation has 
been found in 18-inch corn stubble 
and only one per cent in 2-inch stub- 
ble. More infestation also is found 
if the stubble is not cut early in the 
fall. The average loss from infected 
fields is 25 per cent. Some fields, 
however, will reach 100 per cent loss. 
Cultural practices seem to give the 
greatest promise of control at the 
present time as no chemotropic or 
phototropic means of control have 
been developed at the present time. 

Cooperative work with agronomists 
was begun in 1924. C. O. Reed of 
Ohio State University has been work- 
ing on machinery that would leave 
the corn stubble in such a condition 
that the corn borer could not survive 
the winter, R. M. Salter, chief agrono- 
mist of the Ohio Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, Wooster, in co- 
operation with the entomologists has 
investigated possible cultural prac- 
tices as a means of control. The most 
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RIGHT: An economic and ef- SOS LLL LTS TS SE STS 
ficient method of providing a aly 
cover for the corn pen to keep 
the corn from being damaged 
by rain and snow. This is on 
the farm of Chalmer Miller, 
Frankfort, Ind. 
BELOW: Corn Borer Parasite 
**Exeristes Robartor” finds the 
corn borer in the corn-stalk 
and is able to sting the borer 
through the stalk and deposit 
an egg which develops into a 
small worm and eats up the 
borer. The U. S. Department 
of Agriculture is breeding 


this parasite in large numbers 
in their laboratories and _ re- 
leasing them in the infested 


area to help control 
the corn borer. 
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BELOW: The results of a sweet potato ex- 
periment conducted by County Agent J. W. 
Hendricks (right), of Catawba county, N. C., 
on the farm of A. R. Anthony (left). Left, no fer- 
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The subjects for the two 
photographs on this page 
are apparently proving the 
old adage about the dog 
being ‘“‘man’s best friend.” 
The collie in the upper 
photograph is handling the 
Shropshire flock to perfec- 
tion, while below the three 
setters have apparently 
located a covey in the pile 
of brush. 
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ABOVE::’ A farmer of Palestine with 
his’ wife and oxen, tilling the soil, 
near Shiloh. 


LEFT: Professor Maxwell Lefroy in 
his laboratory at Kensington, England, 
with the squirt from which he injects 
into timber a poison which kills the 
pestiferous death watch beetles. 
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The Grasses Gernination Siew 


at the National Institute of Agricultural Botany, Cambridge, England, 
showing the Copenhagen tanks. 





ABOVE: Two Argentine farm 
dren en route to school astride their 
white donkey. 


RIGHT: Giant rotating cutters on a 
newly perfected plow in England. 
These cutters turn the soil in opposite 
directions, thus breaking the same soil 


twice. 
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These peasant farmers are typical of the agricultural section in Alsace, France. 





RIGHT: Dr. C. L. Marlatt, recently 

appointed Chief of the Bureau of 

Entomology, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. 


LEFT: Former Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Meredith at the White House, 


where he called recently to confer 
with President Coolidge. 


RIGHT: Miss Gertrude 
Lee, Secretary of the 
Brooklyn Museum of 
Natural History, with 
the hen that turned 
into a rooster, mounted. 
It came from a farm 
in Pennsylvania. For 
several years it laid 
eggs, as good hens do, 
and then =§ gradually 
grew long tail feathers, 
a comb, spurs, at the 
same time becoming 
three times larger in 
size, 
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1928 The outlook for 1928 is good. Let us be optimistic, 
work faithfully on the job in hand, and there is every 
prospect that the improvements gained during the 
last few years will be maintained. And we hope that 

the farmer will get a little more of his share of the national prosperity. 

In the field of fertilizer consumption, the outlook is good. The prob- 
able increase in fertilizer tonnage, based upon present conditions, will be at 
least 13 per cent. Conditions, of course, are spotted. The increase will not 
be even all over the country. The best possibilities for increases in fertilizer 
consumption are in the eastern cotton states, 

The December 1 farm price of cotton was 19.6 cents as compared with 
10.9 cents for December 1, 1926, an increase of 80 per cent. Taking into 
consideration the average yield, this means that there has been an increase in 
value per acre of 40 per cent. The December 1 farm price of tobacco was 
21.5 cents as compared with 18.5 cents in 1926. The value per acre is nine 
per cent greater than in 1926. The value of corn per acre is 19 per cent 
greater than in 1926. 

Even though potato prices are considerably less than last year, they are 
159 per cent of pre-war, and considerably higher than agricultural prices 
generally, which are 146 per cent of pre-war. 

The value per acre of many other crops is higher than last year. These 
are vitally important factors in improving agricultural conditions. 

To continue the improvement, a great deal in orderly production and 
orderly marketing needs to be done, but in the meantime, while these prob- 
lems are being thrashed out, there is every indication that the 1928 farmer’s 
year will start under brighter skies than did 1927. 


~-9f fee 

. “The first step in curing the patient is to find out 
What Ails Pac ae ny he ryt An me oe of gp ager 
cannot be cured by an intake of iodine, or the 
Agriculture 2c by a cough mixture. It is about the same 
with the much discussed agricultural problem. Too often cures are advocated 
without any definite relation to the cause of the disease. To find out what 
ails the patient is the only sensible and logical way to find the right cure, and 
presumably because it is sensible and logical, it is studiously avoided, by many 

of the would-be doctors of agriculture. 

It is, therefore, very gratifying to find that G. F. Warren and F. A. Pearson 
have dug into the facts to find out what is the cause of the agricultural de- 
pression. The results of their work are given in the October issue of the 
Farm Journal. : 

According to these authorities, the disease is not caused primarily by 
speculation in farm land, neither is it caused by overproduction. “This ac- 
counts for only a small portion of the agricultural depression.” 
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To quote from the article, ‘More important than all other causes of the 
agricultural depression is the increase in the spread between prices of products 
at the farm and at retail.” 

It is true that supply and demand govern retail selling prices, but do not 
govern who gets the money. The very important facts are that when prices 
of products fall, wages fall less rapidly. This simply means that the higher 
wages and other charges for the assembly and distribution of the farm products 
must be taken from lower retail prices. Deflation causes a drop in retail 
prices, but not a proportional drop in the wages that must be charged against 
the prices of the product. Therefore, during deflation much less money is 
left for the farmer. 

It is stated that if the farmer received his pre-war share of the present 
retail prices, he would receive $1,000,000,000 of the amount paid by con- 
sumers this year that now enriches the cities. Thus urban prosperity is partly 
at the cost of the farmer. 

Therefore, “the most serious part of the agricultural depression is not 
the level at which supply and demand regulate retail prices, but is the ques- 
tion of who gets the money.” 

Readjustment will gradually take place. Agriculture, as much as any 
other industry, adjusts itself to prices, but such adjustments are very slow. 
There is evidence, however, that they are already taking place. Thus, even 
if the right remedy is not used to cure the agricultural depression, the funda- 
mental laws and forces that govern human activities ultimately will com- 
pel readjustment that no efforts of man can resist successfully. 


~oa6t Hee 
There is an urgent need for adopting a simple method 
Plant Food of expressing the fertilizer requirements of crops. 
Ratios This is necessary in order that fertilizer recommenda- 
tions may be made in an understandable manner to 
suit a variety of conditions. 

Agronomists long have realized the seriousness of this situation. This 
is shown by the fact that a report was presented at the New England Section 
of the Society of Agronomy, October 31, 1924. Another meeting of the 
body was held in December, 1927, where the matter was again discussed. _ 

Up to the present, the method of making fertilizer recommendations is on 
the basis of different percentages of each of the plant foods—nitrogen, phos- 
phoric acid, and potash. For instance, a 5-8-7 may be recommended for pota- 
toes, or an 8-4-4 for cotton. These analyses have been suggested largely on a 
soil basis and not so much from a crop viewpoint. They do not take into 
account the double and triple analyses put out by some manufacturers. 

Therefore, to simplify matters, it is suggested that instead of a specific 
analysis, a simple ratio be used. Multiples of this ratio can then be used and 
che one system will fit the ordinary fertilizer analysis, or double and triple 
strength fertilizers. Also, the ratio idea takes the crop response to fertilizers 
into more prominent consideration. 

A committee of agronomists, therefore, has suggested for adoption ratios 
which are very low, low, medium, high, and very high in each of the plant 
foods. For instance, 2 per cent nitrogen is considered very low and 8 per 
cent, very high; 6 per cent phosphoric acid is considered very low and 14 
per cent very high; 2 per cent potash is very low and 10 per cent very high. 
Thus, a ratio could be very high in each ingredient, very low in each, or low 
in nitrogen and high in phosphorus and potash, according to the needs of 
the crop. 
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The exponents of the ratio method suggest that it provides for a wide 
and suitable range in the percentage of plant foods; it permits the use of con- 
centrated materials without altering the analysis or making long lists of analyses; 
it provides a common language between agronomists and the industry. 

As this is an age of standardization, amy industry that will endure in the 
face of growing competition must be prepared to make changes that will re- 
sult in greater economy of manufacture and distribution, and more efficient 
service to its constituents. 

The fertilizer industry, because of its dependence upon the farmer, occu- 
pies a unique position among the industries of the country. Farmers will use 
more fertilizer in proportion as they have faith in the industry and any recom- 
mendations made to them. It is essential, therefore, that such fertilizer recom- 
mendations cover the greatest variety of crop conditions with the fewest 
analyses and also analyses that are best calculated to return the farmer the 
largest profit. 

Differences of opinion regarding the best fertilizer to use and a large 
number of different fertilizer recommendations create confusion and destroy 
the faith and confidence so essential to the proper place of fertilizers in the 
national agriculture. We, therefore, cannot but regard the discussions that 
are at present going on between the agronomists and the industry regarding 
the rations as of the utmost and vital importance. 

Everybody who has contributed to the better understanding is to be con- 
gratulated, and certainly nothing is more important than to find the basis 
for mutual agreement between agronomists of the experiment stations and 
the fertilizer industry as a whole. The plant food ratios afford a basis for this 
* mutual agreement. 

~-96f feo 


Three million miles are a long way—1,000 trips across 
Road Im- the North Atlantic. They are also the road mileage 


of the United States. Of this mileage, the Federal 
provement Government is aiding in building 185,772 miles. The 
annual highway bill for all expenditures of the federal, state, county and other 
local governments for construction, maintenance, and administration is esti- 
tnated at $1,000,000,000. 

The Federal Aid System was designated in 1921. Since that year the 
registration has constantly increased until in 1926 it was twice that of 1921, 
according to Thomas H. MacDonald, Chief of the Bureau of Public Roads, 
in his annual report on December 10 to the Honorable Secretary of Agriculture. 

The improvement of the roads as “an economic necessity of the highest 
importance” is urged by Mr. MacDonald. To this end, research work is be- 
ing constantly conducted. The flow of traffic compared to types of roads 
constructed; research into engineering problems in road construction; the im- 
pact of heavy traffic and the possibility of its reduction; and soils in relation 
to their ability to carry loads are among the problems being investigated. 
Road planning and building are now obviously a matter of scientific admin- 
istration and coordination. 

Good roads mean fusion and understanding. So accustomed has this 
generation become to good roads that we are apt to forget the fight that was 
necessary to start the movement and the energy that is needed to maintain it. 

This fusion and understanding are a modern accomplishment. They did 
not always exist. A somewhat unique instance of the effects of isolation is 
shown in Scottish history. A traveler writing in Inverness in 1726 noted 
rather mournfully, “The highlands are but little known even to the inhabi- 
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tants of the low country, for they have ever dreaded the difficulties and dan- 
gers of traveling among the mountains; and when some extraordinary occa- 
sion has obliged any one of them to such a progress, he has, generally speak- 
ing, made his testament before he set out as though he were entering upon a 
long and dangerous sea voyage.’ 

We now set out almost to the ends of the earth, not only without fear 
but with a keen sense of enjoyment. 

This has been made possible largely by the road builders. But road build- 
ing cannot be left to take care of itself. It is a matter requiring the keenest 
minds. Therefore, the report made by Mr. MacDonald is an important report 
of vital progress. 


~-<if feo 


Scientists Aid Two items in the daily press on the same day of 

December showed how business and industry now 
Industry get more college trained and scientific men than 

they used to. An item from Williamstown, Mass., 
showed that business now gets most Williamsmen. The second item, from Lon- 
don, referred to the “tightening bonds between universities and industry,” 
shown by the appointment of a prominent professor in chemical engineering 
to a post in research work in industry. 

The cable went on to state “that a plan has been perfected to organize 
on a big scale the best academic brains for the purposes of the chemical and 
allied industries”’—in fact leading British industries have formed a commit- 
tee to create a center for training men of science for industrial development. 

This “tightening of the bonds” will develop harmoniously only so far 
as scientific men are able to adapt themselves to the requirements of business 
and industry. Life in professional and scientific circles is one thing—in busi- 
ness and industrial circles life is quite another thing, and adaptation from 
one to the other is often hard. The difficulty arises from the necessity for 
every man to harmonize the economic and social instincts. As pointed out 
by Wallace B. Donham, in some groups this is a simple matter: 

“For example, the churchman, the doctor, the teacher, and the research 

man all make their living out of the practice of their social obligations or 

the fulfillment of their social opportunities. It is a relatively easy matter 

for a high-minded man going into any of these fields to sustain the balance 

that on the one hand maintains his economic standing, and on the other 

hand, makes his living a real social service. Moral issues in his own conduct 

rise with comparative rareness. In these groups the social point of view is 

well sustained, but none of these is in the position of power and responsibility 

in which the business man finds himself today. None deals directly with 

the sources of our problems.” 
In contrast with these groups, the business man is constantly dealing with 
moral issues. “Problems of right and wrong arise with such constant fre- 
quency that the need for careful thinking and high standards is especially 
great in these fields.” 

In other words, a young man entering business will find it much harder 
to harmonize the economic and social elements. This difficulty of harmoniz- 
ing the two elements is felt by practically all scientific men in industry. It 
need not, however, be any problem or stumbling block. The opportunity for 
service in business is now probably greater than in any other field. The prob- 
lems are simply a challenge to a young man’s character and ability. That 
many more college men are now entering business is not only an excellent 
thing for business, but also is an excellent thing for themselves. 





AGRICULTURAL 
DEVELOPMENTS 


PIG POPULARITY 


Out of a total of 70,000,000 food 
animals slaughtered last year under 
Government supervision, 42 1/2 ~ mil- 
lions were hogs. This is an indica- 
tion of the way the hog hangs.on to 
his long established popularity. Scien- 
tists in the Bureau of Animal Indus- 
try have found good reasons for the 
stand of pork in the American diet 
and every now and then they dig up 
a new one. Recent studies of more 
than 200 samples show that pure pork 
sausage has exceptionally high fuel 
value—more than 2,000 calories to 
the pound or twice as much as ordi- 
narily taken in by a person at a meal. 
There is a disease of birds, polyneuri- 
tis, which results from the same vita- 
min deficiency which causes beri beri 
in man. The Department of Agri- 
culture tests have shown that as little 
as § per cent of dried lean pork in 
the diet of birds protected them 
against this disease, an indication of 
the usefulness of pork in arming man 
against similar nutrition troubles. 


BUTTER MOLDS 


Agricultural college scientisis in 
Minnesota, the big butter State, have 
found out some new things about 
molds in butter. They have found 
that this sort of contamination may 
enter almost any time from the mo- 
ment the milk leaves the cow until 
the butter gets to the creamery. 
Sources of mold spores may be stable 
dust or dust from yards, filth on the 
cow, unclean pails, strainer cloths, 
separators and other equipment, cream 
cans, leaky vats, coils and other 
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FARMER 


creamery equipment particularly 
churns, packing tools, print boxes, 
wooden trays, parchment paper, etc. 
In the creamery the principal sources 
of molds are raw cream, pipes, vats, 
churns, and deficient equipment. The 
Minnesota scientists conclude that 
there will be no mold problem if there 
is thorough pasteurization and sanita- 
tion. 


TOBACCO STALKS EASILY 
LOSE NITROGEN 


Tobacco stalks, according to the 
University of Kentucky, may easily 
be worth $25 a ton as fertilizer, but 
many farmers lose a good share of the 
fertilizing value by piling the stalks 
outdoors. A ton of tobacco contains 
70 or 80 pounds of nitrogen, about 
the same amount of potash and per- 
haps a dollar’s worth of phosphorus. 
A few weeks’ exposure of a pile of 
stalks to the weather may reduce the 
value 50 per cent. 

FRUIT SEEDS DON’T NEED 
FROST 


The popular notion that it is neces- 
sary for fruit seeds to be frozen be- 
fore they will grow has been exploded 
by specialists at the New York Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station. If the 
seeds are exposed to temperatures 
above freezing in the presence of 
moisture, they will sprout just as 
readily. When seed is buried in the 
ground over winter it is usually sub- 
ject to the right conditions. The 
person who places a peach pit under 
a stone in order to have it frozen be- 
fore planting next spring probably 
provides the proper conditions, say 
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these scientists, for the proper amount 
of moisture is present. If the same 
seed were kept in the house over win- 
ter, it probably would not germinate 
the next spring, but it would begin 
growing the following spring. It is 
concluded that most seeds are not 
improved by freezing and some of 
them are sometimes damaged. The 
necessary ‘“‘after ripening” process 
which goes on in cool moist soil does 
not go on during the time seeds are 
frozen and not while they are kept 
dry in the house. 


NO POINT IS THE POINT 


A mop manufacturer had trouble 
with the handles of his product. 
Many of them were found split 
where wire nails were driven near the 
end where the metal parts were at- 
tached. An inquiry directed to the 
U. S. Forest Products Laboratory at 
Madison, Wisconsin, brought the sug- 
gestion that blunt pointed nails be 
used instead of sharp ones, and the 
problem was solved. Out of 1,200 
handles in which the pointless nails 
were used, only two were found to 
be split. Here’s the reason: The 
blunt nails cut and broke through 
the wood fibers instead of wedging 
them apart as the sharp nail does. 
Although the blunt nails do not stick 
quite so well they are far better than 
sharp ones that split the wood. 


BARLEY GAINS IN ILLINOIS 


Seven times as much barley was 
grown in Illinois last year as was 
grown in that State 11 years ago, says 
a report from the State university. 
Low prices and low yields of oats 
were given as one of the principal 
reasons for the rise of barley. On 
the basis of gross value per acre bar- 
ley has beaten oats by 29 per cent, 
rye by 37 per cent, and hay by 13 
per cent. Corn and wheat have 
topped barley by 22 per cent and 6 
per cent respectively, but the special- 
ists figure if the net acre value were 
considered, barley would compare 
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more favorably with these crops. 
They say barley will be even more 
popular with the further development 
of high yield strains with smooth or 
barbless beards. 


IT PAYS TO DUST SEED CORN 


Certain chemicals in the form of 
dust have been found by Iowa State 
College pathologists to be effective in 
combating dry rot in seed corn. The 
cost on the average is about four cents 
an acre. Dusts for this purpose were 
obtained from a number of manufac- 
turers and several of them proved to 
be satisfactory. Investigators found 
that when a satisfactory dust of this 
kind is used after early seed selection 
and rapid drying, it helps to insure 
good healthy seed corn and in the 
majority of cases produces a better 
stand and an increased yield. There 
were some dusts tested, however, that 
gave no noticeable result and others 
that seemed to reduce the value of 
the seed. 


NEW COW-TESTING PLANT 


A group of 75 dairy farmers of 
Wadena county, Minnesota, are about 
to try a new plan in cow-testing. In- 
stead of testing once a month as is 
the practice in most testing associa- 
tions they will test every three months 
and the average for the intervening 
months will be carefully calculated. 
The tester will not only test the cows 
of members of the association, but 
will act as an extension representative 
of the creamery and in this capacity 
will aid farmers in solving feeding 
problems, selecting purebred sires, and 
in exchanging cattle. 


RECORD-BREAKING LAMB 
CROP 


A Colorado sheep man, Alma 
Crowther, is reported by a representa- 
tive of the Forest Service of the De- 
partment of Agriculture as having 
had unusual success in getting a large 
lamb crop. The past season he had a 
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135 per cent crop from 1,000 ewes 
which is believed to be a record. Nine- 
teen of the thousand ewes bore trip- 
lets; 435, twins; and only 50 were 
dry. He obtained an average of 11 
pounds of wool per sheep compared 
with the general average of 5 to 6 
pounds. The first year he began cull- 
ing his ewes the wool yield was 8 
pounds. 


KNOW HOW TO CHECK 
BORER 


The ten-million-dollar spring cam- 
paign against the European corn borer 
retarded the insect’s rate of increase 
the past summer, the United States 
Department of Agriculture reported. 
Census in September of the borer 
population as determined by actual 
count in the field in Michigan, Ohio, 
New York and Pennsylvania showed 
an average of 13 borers per 100 stalks 
in the campaign area as compared with 
an average of 8 borers per 100 stalks 
last year. In 1925 the borer popu- 
lation in this area was 2 per 100 
stalks. Though this meant an in- 
crease of 50 per cent in borer popu- 
lation this year, explained Dr. A. F. 
Woods, in general charge of corn borer 
control for the Department, it com- 
pares favorably with the increase of 
400 per cent in borer population reg- 
istered in 1926 when there was no 
control campaign. Had there been 
no campaign this spring, judging by 
the increase in 1926, we might now 
find about 32 instead of 13 borers 
per 100 stalks. “The increase from 
8 to 13 borers per 100 stalks came 
this year despite a cleanup that de- 
stroyed 95 per cent of the borers,” 
Doctor Woods continued. ‘We have 
to remember that five borers left of 
an original population of 100 will 
produce on an average 150 mature 
borers. The cleanup this spring was 
more effective than we dared hope for. 
To reduce the rate of increase from 
400 to 50 per cent is proof that even 
though the borer spreads throughout 
the Corn Belt we can keep damage to 
the corn crop by the borer down to a 
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minimum. This field survey effec- 
tively disposes of any charges made 
earlier this summer that the spring 
campaign was a failure. Increase in 
the number of borers per 100 stalks 
was discovered in three of the four 
heavily infested States. Ohio alone 
showed a decrease.” 


CLEAN MILK WITH OIL 


Oil has long been recommended for 
taking the trouble from troubled 
waters, but it has remained for V. G. 
Heller of the Oklahoma A. & M. Col- 
lege to employ it to remove “troubles” 
from milk. He has found that shak- 
ing mineral oil (the kind prepared for 
human internal use) with milk will 
remove the odor of onions, weeds and 
other substances. On standing the oil 
rises to the top with the odors and the 
cleaned milk may be drawn off below. 
The oil can be cleaned by adding water 
and washing soda, boiling and chang- 
ing the water a number of times. It 
can be used many times. 


NEW HOME RESEARCH IN 
NORTHWEST 


Experiment station scientists of the 
northwest have planned an interest- 
ing series of studies under the provi- 
sions of the Purnell bill passed by 
Congress about two years ago. A 
number of these states have under- 
taken to solve a series of interesting 
problems of vital concern to health 
and the comfort of the home. 

At the Minnesota station home 
economics specialists, with others co- 
operating, are making a study of the 
influence of vitamins on the utiliza- 
tion of iron and other compounds 
from food materials for blood forma- 
tion and regeneration. They are also 
looking for better methods of pre- 
paring pork products for the table. 
In Wisconsin efforts are being made 
to improve the quality of sauerkraut, 
an important health food, and studies 
are being made of the food expendi- 
tures of farm families and the value 
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of tomatoes from different sources and 
produced under different conditions 
for the prevention of scurvy. Iowa 
scientists are carrying on a series of 
studies on the use of electricity in 
the farm home, on the vitamin con- 
tent of vegetables as affected by cul- 
tural methods, and by storage. 

North Dakota is studying the fac- 
tors which influence the quality and 
palatability of meat, and South Da- 
kota is trying to find out the effects 
of pressure cooking on the vitamin 
content of certain vegetables, and the 
use of labor-saving devices in the 
preparation of meals. 


ARTIFICIAL RAIN POPULAR 
IN NEW JERSEY 


Overhead irrigation has been used 
in certain New Jersey truck and fruit 
sections for a good many years and 
is probably more popular today than 
ever before. Last reports indicate 
that practically a million dollars’ 
worth of sprinkling irrigation equip- 
ment is now being used in the state. 
Not only do the growers look upon 
this system as insurance against 
drought, but they find it enables them 
to grow more crops a year, the num- 
ber of crops varying from 2 to 5, 
and the quality is also improved. A 
questionnaire was sent to about 330 
growers using this equipment and 295 
of them reported entire satisfaction 
with its use. The cost of installing 
this equipment costs on the average 
about $354 an acre; operating ex- 
penses, not considering depreciation, 
are $26 a year; and repairs cost $45 
a year. Growers say the life of an 
outfit is about 20 years. In addition 
to the truck growers, nurserymen, 
and flower raisers are adopting the 
overhead sprinkler. 


BLOWFLY REPELLENTS 


The best materials for protecting 
domestic animals against blowflies in 
the opinion of investigators of the 
Department of Agriculture include 
pine oil, crude turpentine, pine tar, 
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and pine-tar oil. Because of cheap- 
ness, easy availability, non-toxicity, 
and adhesiveness, pine-tar oil is con- 
sidered the best of all to use on 
wounds to protect against the screw- 
worm fly which is a species of blow- 
fly. The work that has been done re- 
cently by the Department gives a 
better insight into the fundamental 
principles underlying the responses of 
insects to various chemical substances. 
Once scientists have accumulated a 
great deal of knowledge on this sub- 
ject our battle against insects will be 
much easier. Efforts are being made 


in different bureaus of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and by entomol- 
ogists and chemists in various places 
to find means of luring insects of both 
plants and animals to their death. 


A POOR OIL CAN 


The State Dairy Commissioner of 
Colorado has found that a large num- 
ber of farmers during the summer sea- 
son use cream cans to carry gasoline, 
kerosene, and oil for use in tractors. 
Because of this practice, thousands of 
dollars are lost every season. Cream 
tainted by these oils cannot be used 
in the manufacture of dairy products. 
It is practically impossible to clean the 
cans thoroughly once they have been 
used for this purpose, and the can 
must be retinned. Colorado has a law 
against using cream cans for this 
purpose. 


The manufacturer of a special light 
for use on tractors to enable farmers 
to lengthen their working day calls 
attention to another use which can 
be made of the lighting equipment, 
which includes a tank in which gas 
for the lamp is produced. The sug- 
gestion is that the farmer can buy 
from the manufacturer a hose and a 
blow torch, this equipment being use- 
ful in the repair of radiators, thaw- 
ing of pipes, repair of milk cans, re- 
moval of rust, burning of paint, bend- 
ing and straightening metal parts, and 
the splicing of wires. 





Foreign and Inter- : 
‘mational Agriculture 


Danish Agriculture 


By ARTHUR MULLER 


Poessneck, Germany 


—E have all heard of Denmark, 

the oldest monarchy in Europe, 
which lies in the northern part of the 
temperate zone on the same degree 
of latitude as South Scotland and 
Central Russia. The country has no 
mountain ranges of any considerable 
extent; forests occupy about eight per 
cent of the total area. Almost every 
inch of the ground is under posses- 
sion, and the yield of the harvest can 
only be increased through intensive 
cultivation. 

At the present moment this little 
country is most advanced in modern 
agriculture, and this state of develop- 
ment is not due to especially fertile 
soil, but to the up-to-date methods and 
the intelligence of the Danish people, 
to the high standard of the com- 
munity, and to advantageous market 
conditions. In most districts the soil 
may be characterized as “medium,” 
and the climate has no abrupt transi- 
tions from biting cold to scorching 
heat. The Danish farmers do not ex- 
perience the “bad years” like the 
Scottish farmers do. On the whole, 
agricultural conditions in Denmark 
are good, and the Danes realize this 
and take advantage of them. 

Agricultural acreage comprises 
about three-fourths of the total area 
and during the last 50 years, it has 
increased about 100 square miles, due 
to the cultivation of heaths and also 
to the cultivation of moors and lakes 
and to the drainage. 


Cereals (oats, barley, rye, wheat, 
legumes, buckwheat) cover nearly 
half the area. The rest is devoted to 
root crops (turnips, swedes, man- 
gels, and sugar-beets) green fodder, 
grass, lucerne, and potatoes. A seven 
or eight-year rotation of crops is 
typical: fallow in the first year, win- 
ter cereals in the second, barley in the 
third, roots in the fourth, oats or 
barley in the fifth, grass in the sixth 
and seventh, and oats in the eighth. 

In the sugar-beet districts of the 
Islands, and also on the better soils 
of Jutland it differs a little. The 
seven or nine-year rotation often re- 
places the eight-year, but no particu- 
lar difference is involved. The area 
devoted to roots has increased greatly 
during the last 50 years due to the 
increased stock of domestic animals 
and to reports on the practical scien- 
tific experiments showing the great 
fodder value of root crops. Green 
fodder and grass areas vary from year 
to year. Clover and grass fields are 
mainly used for pasture or hay. 

The total harvest yield has in- 
creased with the increase in agricul- 
tural area and with the great progress 
made in plant culture by the research 
department. ‘The Danish State De- 
partment for Plant Culture has ren- 
dered agriculture inestimable service 
by indicating the good cereal species 
available, by giving information on 
many questions of practical impor- 
tance —the time and methods of sow- 
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ing, amount of seed to be sown, rota- 
tion of crops, use of fertilizers, etc., 
thus contributing toward improve- 
ments in farm economics. Besides 
this department there are others do- 
ing the same kind of work suitable for 
the different districts. 


Every farmer may secure pure seeds 
able to germinate by sending a sample 
to be analyzed to the State Seed Test- 
ing Station. The State Experiments 
with Weeds and the State Institute of 
Phytopathology deal, as their names 
imply, with experiments in combat- 
ing weeds, and with plant diseases and 
their remedies, while the State Lab- 
oratory for Plant Culture leads chem- 
ical and bacteriological investigations. 
Under state leadership are root crop 
experiments, marsh experiments, and 
tests of implements and machinery— 
the latter to assist farmers in choosing 
in the open market between the many 
types to be used in sowing, harvest- 
ing and tilling the soil. 


Up to the end of the last century, 
cereals formed the bulk of the agri- 
cultural exports from Denmark, but 
a culmination was reached with a sur- 
plus export of cereal and cereal prod- 
ucts. At this point, the transition to 
and extensive production of ‘ animal 
products for export began—first, 
livestock; later, products derived 
therefrom—butter, bacon, eggs, etc. 
—which line of development has con- 
tinued ever since, interrupted only 
during the years of the World War. 


Many and various were the factors 
causing this change in the course of 
agricultural production—First, the 
fall in the price of cereals due to the 
great and rapid supply on the market 
from the East; Second, a growing 
realization of the importance of Den- 
mark’s geographic position, in rela- 
tion to the English market as well as 
to the German Empire, for an exten- 
sive production of animal products 
for exports, especially those requiring 
rapid transportation; Third, the fall 
in the price of animal products being 
considerably less than that of cereals, 
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cheap cereals and other foodstuffs 
from abroad could be easily used in 
an increased production of animal 
products; Fourth, a  weli-nourished 
stock of domestic animals could, by 
means of its valuable manure produc- 
tion and under an extensive cultiva- 
tion of fodder-crops, bring about a 
very necessary increase in the produc- 
tivity of the soil as well as improving 
its state of cultivation through the 
clean farming which root crop areas 
require. 

It does not mean that this change 
in system brought a decline in plant 
culture, but that both soil and plant 
culture were adapted to the needs of 
the livestock, and a larger amount of 
agricultural products than hitherto 
was consumed by domestic animals. 


Denmark is the richest land in cat- 
tle in Europe, both in proportion to its 
area and its population. There are 
two national cattle breeds. Of late 
great efforts have been made on in- 
creasing the yield of milk, and great 
success has been attained. In the mid- 
dle of the last century, a few clever 
breeders began to cross-breed, using 
some foreign cattle, which the original 
breed assimilated remarkably well. 
The latter quickly disappeared, and 
during the past 50 years, the Red 
Danish Dairy breed has been preserved 
exclusively by inbreeding and has be- 
come a cultivated breed like the other 
native Jutland dairy cattle with as 
heritable points, type, capacity for 
milk yield, and color. Besides the two 
native cultivated breeds, there are a 
great many other cattle which came 
from Great Britain. (Great Britain 
has a great reputation for fine cattle.) 


Denmark also has two native breeds 
of horses for heavy draft purpose. 
Besides these two breeds, many Bel- 
gian and Oldenborg horses, especially 
stallions, are to be found. 

Since the last generation swine breed- 
ing has greatly improved in Denmark. 
The farmers had their native breeds 
which attained a considerable degree 
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REVIEWS 


This section contains a short review of some of the most practical and important bulletins, and lists all 

recent publications of the United States Department of Agriculture and the State Experiment Stations 

relating to Soils, Fertilizers, Economics, Crops, Crop Diseases, and Insects. A file of this department of 

BETTER CROPS WITH PLANT FOOD would provide a complete index covering all publications from 
these sources on the particular subjects named. 


Fertilizers 

Because of the almost amazing 
growth in the demand for flue-cured 
tobacco to be used in the manufac- 
ture of cigarettes and for export, the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture, cooperating with the North 
Carolina Department of Agriculture, 
the Virginia and North Carolina Ex- 
periment Stations, the Georgia State 
College of Agriculture, and _ the 
Georgia Coastal Plain Experiment Sta- 
tion, has conducted tests ranging over 
a period of 12 years, in order to de- 
termine the best fertilizer combina- 
tions for use in production. The re- 
sults to be found in Technical Bul- 
letin No. 12, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, will be of par- 
ticular interest to county agents, ex- 
tension workers, students of agricul- 
ture and tobacco growers in the flue- 
cured tobacco region. 

To obtain the largest returns from 
the tobacco crop, the bulletin points 
out that yield and quality must bal- 
ance. 

In discussing the role of each plant 
food element in securing profits from 
the crop, the results indicate that pot- 
ash is perhaps the most important 
single constituent in insuring larger 
yields and better quality. 

While the tests made are fairly rep- 
resentative of the entire flue-cured to- 
bacco district, the authors of the bul- 
letin emphasize that the proper rate 
of application of a fertilizer of any 
given analysis necessarily varies for 
different soils and conditions. The 
bulletin gives the rates of applica- 


tion which were found most profit- 
able. 
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North Carolina has available a very 
useful circular regarding fertilizers for 
most of the soil types and important 
crops of the state. It is called ““Agron- 
omy Information Circular No. 2.” 
Every farmer in North Carolina 
should obtain a copy. 


“Inspection of Fertilizers,’ Agr. Exp. Sta., 
Kingston, R. I., Annual Fert. Cir., Sept. 
1927, J. B. Smith and W. L. Adams. 


Fertilizers and Cover Crops on Soils in 
the Irrigated Orchards of Washington,” Agr. 
Exp. Sta., Pullman, Wash., Bul. 217, Aug. 
1927, O. M. Morris. 


“Organic Food Reserves in Relation to the 
Growth of Alfalfa and Other Perennial Her- 
baceous Plants,” Agr. Exp. Sta., Madison, Wis., 
Research Bul. 80, Aug., 1927, L. F. Graber, 
N. T. Nelson, W. A. Luekel, and W. B. 
Albert. 


Soils 


In Bulletin 68, Soil Series No. 49, 
entitled “Soils of Wisconsin,” the 
Wisconsin Geological and Natural 
History Survey in cooperation with 
the College of Agriculture and Bu- 
reau of Soils of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture have made a valuable 
contribution. 

Professor A. R. Whitson, in charge 
of the Division of Soils of the Col- 
lege of Agriculture, deserves much 
credit for assembling such a vast 
amount of information on the soils 
of the state and presenting it in such 
form as to make it unusually inter- 
esting reading. In addition to a dis- 
cussion of the origin and _ classifica- 
tion of the soils of the state, Profes- 
sor Whitson has discussed each soil 
type from the standpoint of its agri- 
cultural possibilities. Of particular 
interest is his discussion of the soil 
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fertility field experiments and the 
part that improved methods of farm- 
ing and soil management, particularly 
fertilizers, play in a sound fertility 
program. 

The bulletin should be of assistance 
not only to farmers, but to teachers, 
county agents, manufacturers of farm 
machinery and fertilizers, and to 
bankers who are intimately associated 
with and interested in the stabiliza- 
tion of agriculture. 

"Soil Survey of lowa, Worth County,” Agr. 
Exp. Sta., Ames, Iowa, Soil Survey Report 
49, W. H. Stevenson and P. E. Brown, as- 


sisted by D. S. Gray, I. W. Forman, and R. 
E. Bennett. 


Soil Survey of lowa, Jefferson County,” 
Agr. Exp. Sta., Ames, Iowa, Soil Survey Re- 
port 50, June, 1927, W. H. Stevenson and 
P. E. Brown, assisted by C. L. Orrben, L. W. 
Forman, and A. J. Englehorn. 

Crops 

Three finely illustrated bulletins on 
major crops were received this month 
from North Carolina. Bulletin 207, 
“Corn for North Dakota,” is a com- 
plete treatise, beginning with a his- 
tory of corn, the oldest agricultural 
crop in North Dakota, detailing the 
improvements in production, and con- 
cluding with statistics to show its 
importance to the present farming 
practices of the state. Bulletin 209, 
“Spring Wheat Varieties for North 
Dakota,” is equally full of valuable 
information to these northwestern 
farmers. Bulletin 211, “Sweet Clover 
Experiments in Pasturing,”’ written in 
J. H. Shepperd’s conversational style, 
will clear up much of the question 
as to the value of this legume for 2 
forage crop. 

Another bulletin which has more 
than state-wide interest is “The Po- 
tato Industry in New Jersey,” Bul. 
454. A rather complete survey of 
the. industry for the whole United 
States is given in addition to specific 
information as to cultural practices 
in this Eastern Commonwealth. 

“Thirty-ninth Annual Report Fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1927, Agr. Exp. Sta., Fay- 


etteville, Ark., Bul. 221, Aug. 1927. 
"Grafting Affinities with Special Reference 
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to Plums,’ Agr. Exp. Sta., Berkeley, Cal., 
Bul. 438, Nov. 1927, Myer J. Heppner and 
Roy D. McCallum. 

‘Ornamental Vines,’ Agr. Exp. Sta., 
Gainesville, Fla., Bul. 188, June 1927, Harold 
Mowry. 

“Crop Production in Southwestern Kan- 
sas,” Agr. Exp. Sta., Manhattan, Kans., Bul. 
239, May, 1927, E. H. Coles and F. A. Wag- 
ner. 

Alfalfa Production in Kansas,” Agr. Exp. 
Sta., Manhattan, Kans., Bul. 242, Sept. 1927, 
R. I. Throckmorton and S. C. Salmon. 

“Thirty-eighth Annual Report of the Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station of the U. of 
Ky., Lexington, Ky., Part Il., 1925. 

“Protein and Test Weight of the 1927 
North Dakota Wheat Crop,” Agr. Exp. Sta., 
Fargo, N. D., Bul. 213, Nov. 1927, C. E. 
Mangels, T. E. Stoa, and R. C. Dynes. 

The Bimonthly Bulletin, Agr. Exp. Sta., 
Wooster, Ohio, Vol. XII, No. 6, Nov-Dec., 
1927, Whole No. 129. 

“The Van Fleet Raspberry in Tennessee,” 
Agr. Exp. Sta., Knoxville, Tenn., Cir. 17, 
Sept. 1927, J. A. McClintock. 

“40th Annual Report,” Agr. Exp. Sta., 
State College, Pa., Bul. 213, July, 1927. 

Department of Agriculture Immigration of 
Virginia, Bul. 240, Dec. 1927 

American Potato Journal, Washington, D. 
C., Vol. IV, No. 11, Nov. 1927. 


Economics 


“Farm Mortgage Debt in Iowa,” Agr. Exp. 
Sta., Ames, Iowa, Current Econ. Ser. Report 
No. 6, Oct., 1927, W. G. Murray and F. L. 
Garlock. 

T ype-of-Farming Areas in North Dakota,” 
Agr. Exp. Sta., Fargo, N. D., Bul. 212, July 
1927, Rex E. Willard and O. M. Fuller. 


Aids Digestion 


Gas of the right kind in the right 
place helps the stomach in getting the 


best out of pineapples. This is the 
announcement of Dr. R. B. Harvey 
of the Minnesota Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station. Some time ago this in- 
vestigator showed that ethylene gas, 
used in ripening grapefruit, can be used 
successfully in ripening celery, toma- 
toes, bananas, and other fruits. Now 
he has shown that the same gas in- 
creases the activity of the enzymes of 
pineapples, thus making them more di- 
gestible. The treated pineapples, in 
addition to being ripened, are made 
sweeter and better flavored and are 
more effective in dissolving the mucous 
secretions of the mouth. 





Pages From A 
Field Note Book 


Fertilizer vs. Fertilizer and Manure 
By G. R. Cobb 


Salisbury, Maryland 


EROY M. HUSTON, a farmer 

at Delmar, Delaware, has demon- 
strated the relative values in using 
commercial fertilizer alone as against 
commercial fertilizer with manure on 
cucumbers. Using Clark’s Special va- 
riety, he planted two plots of cucum- 
bers, fertilizing the first with 10 tons 
of stable manure hauled from the city 
stables and 600 pounds of a 5-8-5 
fertilizer; the other plot with 1,200 
pounds of the 5-8-5 fertilizer. 

The manure, plus hauling and 
spreading, cost $66, which with $12 
paid for the 600 pounds of 5-8-5 fer- 
tilizer brought the cost of fertilizing 


Plot No. 1 up to $78. The 1,200 
pounds of 5-8-5 fertilizer for Plot 
No. 2 cost $36. 

Plot No. 1 yielded 203 bushels of 
cucumbers which netted Mr. Huston 
$133.12 over and above the cost of 
the manure and fertilizer. Plot No. 
2 yielded 210 bushels which netted 
him $182.40. The difference in favor 
of the use of commercial fertilizer 
alone is $49.28. 

This is an important demonstra- 
tion as growers in this section use a 
large amount of manure thinking it 
necessary. At the price of $6 per 
ton, it is much too expensive. 


A Profitable Left-over 


By E. C. Mann 


County Agent, Dooly County, Ga. 


Mr. O. E. Bowen, of Pinehurst, Ga., 
had been using an 8-3-5 fertilizer, 
about 300 pounds per acre, and get- 
ting from one-half to a bale of cot- 
ton to the acre, depending upon 
weather and weevils. This was on a 
field of gray sandy loam which had 
been in cultivation for more than 100 
years. 

After talking to his county agent 
and after a trip to the Coastal Plain 
Experiment Station, he decided to use 
more potash. Therefore, when he 
placed his order for fertilizer this 
spring, he changed the analysis to an 
8-4-6, and in addition mixed with 
every three sacks of this fertilizer one 


sack of some kainit which he had left 
over from last year. He then applied 
the mixture, 400 pounds per acre. 

To check results, when about half- 
way across the field and the distributor 
ran empty, he filled it with straight 
8-4-6. As the set of the distributor 
was not changed, this sack of 8-4-6 
went onto about half an acre, almost 
six rows in this part of the field. 
Both sides of these six rows, and all 
the rest of the field had 400 pounds 
per acre of a mixture which would 
analyze 6-3-7 '/. 

In picking, Mr. Bowen did not 
make any weight tests, but declares 
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that one row of the cotton fertilized 
with 6-3-7 1% picked as much as any 
two rows which had the same quan- 
tity of 8-4-6. The bolls were larger, 
the cotton fluffer and more easily 
picked. The difference was so no- 
ticeable even trom the road that many 
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passersby stopped to ask if the six rows 
had been fertilized at all. 

Mr. Bowen feels that the 714 per 
cent potash which cost him 75c an 
acre more than the six per cent goods, 
paid him more than $20 per acre in 
cotton this year. 


Fertilizers for Sweet Potatoes 
By G. R. Cobb 


Salisbury, Maryland 


The average acre yield over a 
period of six years shows that a 
relatively high percentage of potash 
gives the largest yield of sweet po- 
tatoes at the Virginia Truck Experi- 
ment Station, Norfolk, Va. Phos- 


phoric acid seems to play a less im- 
portant part, while nitrogen is im- 
portant, of course. 

Based on these findings together 
with other field experience, T. C. 
Johnson, director of the station, now 


recommends a fertilizer analyzing 
from 3 to 6 per cent ammonia, ap- 
proximately 6 per cent phosphoric 
acid, and approximately 12 per cent 
potash—depending, of course, some- 
what on soil and rotation. But on a 
close rotation Director Johnson feels 
that 12 per cent potash should be 


used, whereas 8 per cent potash might 
be sufficient where a less intensive ro- 
tation is followed. 

The rotation used was as follows: 
potatoes followed by a cover crop of 
sorghum and soybeans, which was 
turned under as a green manure. This 
was followed by sweet potatoes fol- 
lowed by corn. 

The white potatoes received 1,600 
pounds of fertilizer, the sweet pota- 
toes 1,000 pounds, and the corn 500 
pounds per acre. One fourth of the 
ammonia in the fertilizer was obtained 
from nitrate of soda, one fourth from 
sulphate of ammonia, and the other 
two fourths from tankage or tankage 
and fish. The phosphorus was from 
16 per cent acid phosphate, and the 
potash from 50 per cent muriate of 


potash. 





A Record Yield of Certified Abruzzi 


Rye 


B. G. Locher of Glasgow, Rock- 
bridge county, made the phenomenal 
yield of 955 bushels of Abruzzi rye 
on 24 acres. This is an average of 
39.8 bushels per acre—a_ splendid 
yield any year. 

The story of how Mr. Locher made 
this yield is interesting though not 
strange. The land had been in alfalfa 
for several years. Two good crops of 
hay were cut from the field in 1926, 
and the third crop was turned down. 


By Geo. W. Patteson 


Extension Agronomist, Virginia A. and M. College 


The land was then ordered well and 
seeded to certified Abruzzi rye at 
the rate of 14% bushels per acre. The 
seeding was completed on November 
15. Four hundred pounds per acre 
of a fertilizer analyzing 12 per cent 
phosphoric acid, and § per cent pot- 
ash were applied at seeding time. The 
field had been receiving two tons of 
ground limestone per acre once every 
four years. It is sandy loam James 
River bottom land. 
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To have actually threshed and saved 
39.8 bushels of rye per acre was fine, 
but Mr. Locher believes that he shat- 
tered almost 5 per cent in rehandling 
it several times to prevent weather 
damage before threshing. 

On another field of 13 acres Mr. 
Locher made 260 bushels, or 20 
bushels per acre. This field was not 
in such high state of fertility, but 
the yield is considerably better than 
average. 

Mr. Locher’s experience justifies 
careful study. The important les- 
sons to be learned are: 


1. There was a good crop rota- 
tion with a legume to turn under to 
supply the organic matter and nitro- 
gen. 


2. A pure adapted variety of high 
quality seed was used. Certified seed 
is inspected in the field and again 
after being cleaned for selling to de- 
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termine the varietal purity and qual- 
ity. You cannot be sure of seed that 
has not been inspected by trained men. 

3. Enough nitrogen (ammonia) 
was supplied in the alfalfa turned 
under. A large application of high 
analysis fertilizer containing phos- 
phoric acid and potash supplied the 
other two necessary plant food ele- 
ments. All soils in Virginia require 
considerable amounts of phosphoric 
acid and most of them require potash 
too. The more sandy the soil the 
more potash required. Select the fer- 
tilizer analysis to fit your conditions. 

4. Lime has been applied regularly 
by Mr. Locher. Lime does many 
things for soils and crops, but the 
most important thing is that it makes 
clover and other legume crops grow 
well. 

5. Mr. Locher plows and prepares 
his land well. These are important 
items. 


Years of Experience 
By C. D. Wilder, Jr. 


Gainesville, Florida 


One of Florida’s most successful 
farmers and fruit growers is a 
man known all over the state as E. E. 
Stokes, who has lived at Campville 
in Alachua county for the last 73 
years. He has been farming on his 
present location for 60 years, and to- 
day can be found working in his 
pecan and citrus nursery six days out 
of the week. His long experience 
and faithful service has credited him 
as being one of the best nurserymen 
in the state. He believes in experi- 
menting to find out what is best and 
why it is best. As a result of this 
experimentation he has found out 
what analysis fertilizer will give him 
the biggest return per dollar invested. 
Most of his work has been devoted 
to pecan raising. 

He recommends a 10-10-10 fer- 
tilizer for young trees and a 5-7-12 
for bearing trees on heavy soils. For 


four years on both young stock and 
bearing trees, Mr. Stokes used his 
own mixture which analyzed about 
a 5-6-15, made up of 400 pounds cot- 
tonseed meal, 200 pounds acid phos- 
phate (16 per cent) and 200 pounds 
potash (48 per cent). From this 
mixture excellent results were ob- 
tained. There were heavy crops of 
well filled nuts produced, and the 
young stock made large stocky 
growths. 

The above mixture of 5-6-15 was 
tried on corn planted thickly in 512 
ft. rows, at the rate of 700 pounds 
to the acre on land that had never 
produced more than 15 bushels. 
Seventy bushels were harvested per 
acre, or an increase of 55 bushels. 
This yield was measured and not esti- 
mated. 

On three acres of the same land he 
used a 4-5-5 on potatoes at the rate 
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of 1,500 pounds per acre. He cleared Mr. Stokes asserts that sweet po- 
$892 gross off of this land. His tatoes grown with a high percentage 
neighbor, in an adjoining field, used a of potash cannot be.beat for produc- 
4-5-3 fertilizer. The potatoes from tion in quantity as well as quality. 
this field lacked the quality that the A fertilizer containing 12 per cent 
others had and they did not mature potash gave best results in his ex- 
as well. perience with this crop. 


Fertilizing Peanuts 
By F. C. Chandler 


County Agent, Perry, Ga. 


The general practice of the farm-_ phoric acid, 2 per cent ammonia, and 
ers of the peanut belt of southwest 4 per cent potash, is more profitable. 
Georgia is to grow the White Span- J. N. Huff, Elko, Ga., harvested 
ish peanut crop without fertilizer. 150 tons of White Spanish peanuts 
The reason for this, as explained to this year from 210 acres. Mr. Huff 
me, is that fertilizer causes the nuts fertilized his entire crop with 400 
to mature quicker and harvesting can- pounds of 8-4-4 fertilizer. He has 
not keep up with them as they ma-_ been growing White Spanish peanuts 
ture, thus causing a heavier loss of for seven years and started out grow- 
nuts by shedding than is the case ing them without fertilizer. His 
where the crop is not fertilized. first crop averaged slightly less than 

Results obtained by the Georgia one-half ton per acre. After fol- 
Coastal Plain Experiment Station sev- lowing the no fertilizer method three 
eral years ago indicated that lime and years, his yields dropped to one-third 
acid phosphate were the only fertiliz- and one-fifth ton per acre. Then he 
ers that could be used profitably un- ‘began applying 300 to 400 pounds of 
der the White Spanish peanut crop. an 8-4-4 per acre to this crop and 
However, their experiments were be- his yields have averaged over three- 
gun on cut-over pine land which had _ fifths of a ton per acre for four years. 
never been cultivated. Later tests at The average yield per acre for Geor- 
this station show that a complete fer- gia for the same period is three-tenths 
tilizer, analyzing 10 per cent phos- of a ton. 





Sweet Clover Profits 
By P. H. Stewart 


Extension Agronomist, University of Nebraska 


In relating his experiences with sweet good success this year and in fact I 
clover for the past year or two, E. always have had good luck with sweet 
A. Clark of Inman, Nebraska, shows clover. This season we had 30 acres 
very plainly why this crop has made from which we raised a seed crop of a 
the great increase in acreage that it has__ little more than 300 bushels, and we 
during the past few years. Nebraska, have 9 stacks of hay from the first cut- 
for instance, in 1920 had 30,000 acres _ ting. We sowed this field to oats the 
of sweet clover while in 1926 this had spring of 1925. We sowed 25 pounds 
grown to more than 360,000 acres. of clover seed per acre with the oats 

Mr. Clark says: “I think that I had using a press drill with a grass seeder 
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attachment. We got a good stand 
and as soon as the oats were taken off, 
we turned 50 head of stock onto the 
field. They had excellent feed until 
about Nov. 1. This spring we turned 
the same stock in about April 1 and 
left them there until nearly June 1. 
We then cut the hay in July and the 
seed crop about the first part of Sep- 
tember. By handling it in this way 
we were able to keep it from getting so 
tall and stemmy. We had very little 
trouble in cutting it and shocked it 
immediately behind the binder. It was 
shock-threshed with tight bottom 
racks being used to save the seed, as it 
shatters very badly. 

“About 15 acres of this land is what 
we call alkali. There is only a few 
inches of sandy loam on top with a 
heavy clay or hard-pan below which 
is real soft when wet and as hard as 
brick when dry. But the clover roots 
sure went through this to moisture. 
If this had been in corn it would have 
burned up this year as we were very 
dry all summer. 

“When sowing sweet clover on 
sandy soil I think it best to run the 
seed down the seed spouts of the drill, 
but on wet or heavy clay soils I let it 
run out in front of the drill discs. 

“On 15 acres that we cut for seed 
the sweet clover got a little ripe and 
shattered, so that now we have an ex- 
cellent stand from this seed, the plants 
being about four inches high when 
cold weather came on. And by the 
way I did not tell about the pounds 
and pounds of excellent honey that we 
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got from that sweet clover patch.” 

We can’t help but wonder what 
else one might get from a crop besides 
a cash seed crop, emergency pasture, 
hay, and honey. Mr. Clark, in the 
letter which we have given above, did 
not say just what he got for the seed. 
In the fore part of the season sweet 
clover seed sold at about $5.00 per bu. 
but it climbed up to about $9.00. If 
he sold at $6.00, which was the price 
many sold at, he would have received 
$60.00 per acre from what would not 
be called good land. However, when 
this land is again planted to corn it 
will in all probability yield from two 
to three times as much grain as it did 
before it was seeded down. There is 
no crop any better than sweet clover, 
if anywhere near as good, to build up 
land. Two years of sweet clover pas- 
tured off will likely increase the yields 
as much as would four years of al- 
falfa. In fact, if the seasons are dry, 
the returns are likely to favor sweet 
clover more than that since it does not 
dry out and exhaust the supply of sub- 
soil moisture as does alfalfa. 

While sweet clover does not com- 
pete with alfalfa as a hay crop, the 
first year growth does make very good 
hay, being easy to cure and very closely 
resembling alfalfa in looks and in feed- 
ing value and composition. Sweet 
clover may occasionally cause bloat 
when it is pastured but the danger is 
not nearly so great as with red clover 
or alfalfa. It is most likely to cause 
trouble in the spring when the growth 
is rank, wet, and succulent. 


Plant Food Balance 


(From Page 29) 


life, unless she is in the very best phy- 
siological condition, her task will be 
improperly performed. The ear may 
be poorly filled and matured. It is 
at this stage in the growing season 
that potash chiefly seems to lend its 
assistance. Sufficient potash tends to 


keep the nodes of the stalks healthy 
and cause that little physiological ma- 
chine to be able to function at a 
much higher rate. 

The node of a perfectly healthy 
corn-stalk should be a bright, yellow- 
ish-green color and show no signs of 
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decay or blackening at the time the 
ear is setting on. It has been noted 
in many instances that the nodes be- 
come dark and begin to disintegrate 
rather early in the growing season. 
In the accompanying picture a very 
great contrast could be observed be- 
tween the internal conditions of the 
stunted plants and their healthy neigh- 
bors. The nodes of the small plants 
were in bad condition, dark, and 
showing disintegration. An applica- 
tion of 15 per cent potash and 15 
per cent phosphates has corrected the 
condition on the adjacent rows. Two 
hundred pounds of this analysis have 
made the difference between a pros- 
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pect of no yield on the untreated plats 
and a prospect for at least a fair yield 
on the treated. 

Commercial fertilizer certainly has 
a place on the average farm in this 
country. If properly used, better 
quality and large quantities of crops 
can be produced. The price should 
not be the only guide to use in making 
a purchase. Most of all, plant-food 
requirements of the farm should be 
considered. The average grain farmer, 
it seems, should endeavor to grow his 
nitrogen in the form of legumes and 
supplement this practice with phos- 
phates and potash in a commercial 
form. 


Eighty-fourth Session 


(From Page 30) 


of this work has been carried on in 
Lucas county although some has been 
conducted at Wooster and some of 
the substations. 


Late planting has effected a de- 
crease of infestation, but if all corn 
is planted late there would be a de- 


crease of infestation? The entomolo- 
gists think so. By the use of short- 
season corn and late planting, the 
yield has been increased on a ratio of 
100 to 160. Where long-season corn 
was planted, there was a decrease of 
a ratio of 100 to about 70. The 
moisture content of these late vari- 
eties was high, however, and made the 
corn dangerous for storage. 


The silk date was moved up 10-15 
days, and the height of the plant was 
increased by the use of acid phosphate 
and manure broadcast and a 3-12-4 
fertilizer in the hill. Correlation 
studies as to soil types indicate that 
late planting may be better for good 
soils and also that the infestations are 
greatest on these soils. Corn-breed- 
ing experiments as to hybrid vigor 
yields the variation in chemical at- 
tractions, and the development of 


sturdy, thick-set stocks that will re- 
sist corn borer inquiry, are under way. 
Many phases of the work, such as 
utilization or destruction of corn 
roughage and the economic loss or 
gain that will result, crop rotations, 
etc., are still unsettled. Complete 
reports of this symposium will later 
be available in the Ohio Experiment 
Station publications and the Journal 
of the American Society of Agronomy. 


Better Tomatoes 


In the horticultural section J. H. 
MacGillivray of Purdue University 
presented some data indicating that 
soil moisture influenced the quality 
and quantity of tomato fruits. The 
soil moisture affected the size of plant, 
set of fruit, amount of fruit, and the 
percentage of dry matter of the to- 
mato fruit; and its specific gravity 
varies inversely with the percentage 
of soil moisture. 

Tomato breeding at North Dakota 
by A. F. Yeager has brought forth 
two new varieties, the Fargo and Vik- 
ing, that are determinate in growth 
and have a much greater production 
of early fruit. 
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Determining the fertilizer needs of 
tomatoes by means of growth char- 
acters, was reported by A. H. Wat- 
son of Purdue University. The In- 
diana Greater Baltimore variety was 
grown in sand cultures for this pur- 
pose. Immature plants lacking nitro- 
gen were yellowish in color and 
stunted in growth. Those lacking 
phosphorus were of a similar appear- 
ance but not so pronounced. Those 
lacking potash were of a normal size 
but presented an unhealthy appear- 
ance, the lower leaves were dead, and 
the other leaves were crinkly with 
edges turned down. 

At maturity those without nitro- 
gen were dwarfed, yellow, and pos- 
sessed only one fruit. The fruit was 
normal-red but small. Those with- 
out phosphorus were somewhat 
stunted dark green and possessed a 
few more normal-red, small fruit. 
Those without potash were normal in 
height and diameter of stem. The 
top leaves were normal dark green, 
those of the middle were dark green 
but spotted, while the lower leaves 
were brown. The lowest leaves 
dropped off. The fruit was poor in 
color, blotched, and dropped off on 
touching. A combination of all 
three elements, nitrogen, phosphorus 
and potash, produced normal, healthy- 
growing plants. Complete reports 
will be published in the proceedings 
of the American Society for Horticul- 
tural Science. 
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C. M. Slagg, working at the Que- 
bec Experimental Station at Farnham, 
found that after three years of con- 
tinuous tobacco culture there was a 
moderate infestation of Thielavia and 
that it was more marked where lime 
was added. Decreased yields and 
quality were the result wherever lime 
was applied. 

J. P. Jones of the Massachusetts 
Agricultural College, in discussing the 
control of tobacco black and brown 
rot at the phytopathological section, 
stated that cropping systems did not 
influence black rot but have affected 
brown rot. Tobacco, following 
either hay or corn, was severely at- 
tacked by brown rot and suffered low 
yields, while if grown after onions, 
potatoes, or tobacco, little damage 
seemed to appear. 

Soils with no more acid than pH 
5.95 gave no damage from black rot. 
Lime or phosphoric acid stimulated 
black rot in soil already infected, but 
did not do so in an acid soil. Car- 
bonate of potash, furnished for the 
potash requirements of tobacco, did 
not influence black rot when applied 
to acid soils. 

A rapid soil-testing technique for 
determining the pH, that may be used 
by growers in choosing fields to be 
set to tobacco each year, has been de- 
veloped by P. J. Anderson of the 
Connecticut Tobacco Sub-Station. 





Danish Agriculture 


(From Page 46) 


of plumpness and prolificness, at the 
same time retaining hardiness. But as 
the quality of bacon did not entirely 
satisfy the requirements of the Eng- 
lish market, Danish farmers began to 
import Yorkshire boars to cross with 
the Danish country sows in order to 
produce bacon of the quality desired 
by the English customer. Thus Den- 
mark monopolized the bacon market 


in Britain, and without Danish bacon 
most of the British people would have 
to starve at the breakfast-table. 
Sheep-breeding formed an impor- 
tant part in Danish agriculture in 
olden times, but now it is of second- 
ary importance. Lately some of the 
Danish agriculturists have been try- 
ing to revive this by bringing in Ox- 
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forddown and Leicester 
sheep from Britain. 
Poultry-raising, especially chicken- 
raising, has increased immensely and 
developed into an extra source of 
profit. The common Danish country 
fowl is most numerous, but there are 
various foreign breeds which have set 
a valuable mark in the mixed flocks. 
Egg production is the main object in 
poultry-raising and again British peo- 
ple depend greatly on Danish eggs. 
Just like the Danish State Experi- 
mental Department for Plant Culture, 
there is another experimental depart- 
ment which has greatly influenced 
animal husbandry in Denmark. The 
branches of the Danish Laboratory 
for agricultural research and_ the 
Serum Laboratory of the Royal Vet- 
erinary College are under this depart- 
ment. The former makes scientific 
and practical experiments and investi- 
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gations within the domain of animal 
husbandry and dairying. It comprises 
departments of chemistry and animal 
physiology which are located on vari- 
ous farms throughout Denmark. 
Two large farms at Hillerod (near 
Copenhagen) were purchased by the 
Danish State in 1917. The fields and 
livestock are at the disposal of the 
laboratory for carrying out experi- 
ments in dairying and animal hus- 
bandry. At the same place also is the 
State Experiment Dairy. This dairy 
tests and improves all methods, uten- 
sils, and machinery used in dairying. 
The state has furthermore appointed 
boards whose duty it is to keep the 
practical farmer in touch with work 
done at the above stations. The Serum 
Laboratory manufactures  serums, 
vaccines, and other bacteriological 
preparations for the prevention and 
cure of diseases of domestic animals. 


Drought Spot 


(From Page 27) 


am not a plant physiologist or a bio- 
logical chemist, or even a fertilizer 
expert, I don’t have to worry about 
technicalities. I can tell the simple 
tale of the salt cure, or rather let the 
fertilizer plats themselves tell it, and 
some one else can do the worrying. 

Our plats were planned to test the 
effect of potash from various sources 
when used in the so-called complete 
fertilizer, that is, with nitrogen and 
phosphorus. A 3-8-3 mixture was 
used at the rate of 1,000 pounds per 
acre and the potash sources were sul- 
phate of potash, muriate of potash, 
double manure salts, and_ kainit. 
Three parts of the nitrogen were from 
sulphate of ammonia and one part 
was from dried blood. Acid phos- 
phate completed the mystery. One 
plat with sulphate of potash also re- 
ceived common salt at the rate of 200 
pounds per acre, and a similar plat 


received gypsum at the same rate in- 
stead of the salt. 

The outstandingly bad plats were 
those that received sulphate of potash 
only and sulphate and gypsum. The 
plants on these plats were severely 
affected with drought spot. There 
were no plants free from spotting and 
about half of them were burned s0 
badly as to necessitate premature har- 
vesting. The leaves were rough, 
dwarfed, and rim bound. The addi- 
tion of the gypsum intensified the in- 
jury to some extent. 

The best plats were those which re- 
ceived either kainit, double manure 
salts, or sulphate of potash and com- 
mon salt. The latter was the clean- 
est of all from the standpoint of spot- 
ting; there was not a single drought 
spot on any leaf and the leaves were 
especially smooth and of good size. 
They were, however, especially green 
and immature and the frost nipped 
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them before they got ripe. The double 
manure salts and the kainit also pro- 
duced plants that were practically free 
from spotting and the leaves were 
larger and smoother and not so green 
as those of the sulphate and salt plat. 

The muriate of potash plat was in- 
termediate in the series. Although a 
number of the plants showed drought 
spot, the injury was slight. The leaves 
were also intermediate in size and in 
smoothness and in ripening. 

I shall not attempt to moralize on 
these results nor to write the right 
ticket on tobacco fertilizers. This 
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story was not written with that idea 
at all. Its purpose was to justify the 
moral that you can’t always tell. The 
farmer’s experiment may be conceived 
in darkness and executed with reckless 
abandon, he may be wrong in any or 
all of his premises and his conclusions 
may be without support in fact. 
Nevertheless, the wise researcher will 
have his ear to the ground in the farm- 
er’s field. He will seek the modicum 
of fact in the farmer’s experience and 
if he is lucky and patient, he may 
hatch the germ of an idea into a full- 
fledged “contribution.” 


What Shall It Profit? 


(From Page 21) 


was used in all treatments. The yields 
were as follows: 

Bushels Per Acre of 
Treatment Marketable Tubers 
4-8-6 on sod 
No fertilizer on sod 
0-10-10 on sod 
0-20-0 on sod 
4-8-6 on old corn land 
No fertilizer on old corn land.... 86 

The net increase from all treatments 
on the acre amounted to 49 bushels, 
which, at $1.75 per bushel (the aver- 
age price at which the crop was sold) 
amounted to $85.75. The cost of the 
seed, fertilizer, spray materials, and 
seed treatment amounted to $50.70. 
The net profit to the writer was 
$35.05. 

It will be noted that the 20 per 
cent phosphate depressed the yield two 
bushels per acre. While this is within 
the limit of experimental error, yet 
it was observed that the vines on this 
plot died prematurely. 

There was an evidence also of pot- 
ash hunger. The early bronzing of 
the leaves and the crinkled foliage in- 
dicated the lack of potassium. This 
depression may have been partly due 
to the fact that the phosphate so 
stimulated the growth of bacteria and 


fungi that considerable nitrogen was 
tied up during the early part of the 
growing period. 


Whatever may have been the cause, 
the fact remains that the phosphate 
alone was worse than nothing, and 
while the clear phosphate might be 
used with profit on certain crops on 
this farm, yet for potatoes it was 
clearly demonstrated that potash and 
nitrogen were needed in addition to 
the phosphate. 


It is needless to say that this farmer 
was well pleased with the outcome of 
the experiment. The season was un- 
favorable for potatoes in this locality 
and had there been more rain during 
the months of June and early July, 
the yield would undoubtedly have 
been considerably higher. From the 
start the portion of the field where 
the 4-8-6 mixture was used showed a 
marked difference in vine growth. The 
foliage was lighter green in color, the 
leaves were larger and showed less 
damage from leafhoppers and disease. 
The value of the spray was apparent 
since there was but little injury from 
leafhoppers on the entire field. Pota- 
toes over the fence not fertilized or 
sprayed were burned up and the vines 
died prematurely, while this field 
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showed a normal healthy green color 
up to within 10 days of the ripening 
period. 

This patch of potatoes demonstrated 
the value of a little science mixed with 
brawn. The whole community was 


interested in these potatoes and was 
pretty much agreed that this was the 
best field of potatoes in the locality 
this year. Seeing is believing and next 
year a considerable amount of fertil- 
izer will be used on potatoes as well 
as other crops in this locality. 
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Mr. Sharratt, on whose farm this 
demonstration was conducted, says, 
“Next year I am going to do every- 
thing to insure a good crop. I propose 
to follow your advice on the kind of 
fertilizer to use and am convinced that 
good seed, spraying to control leaf- 
hoppers and disease, and the use of 
commercial fertilizers pay.” 

And so it goes. To start farmers 
in right practices, it is often neces- 
sary not only to tell them how to do 
it, but to go out and show them. 


America’s Markets 
(From Page 18) 


A survey of 37 jobbing firms 
showed gross sales of fruits and vege- 
tables for the year 1924 amounting to 
$13,054,993.13, or an average per firm 
of $352,837.65. Of this total, $11,- 
387,505.51 or 87.23 per cent were 
paid to wholesalers for the produce 
handled. The total margin taken for 
distribution within the metropolitan 
district amounted to $1,617,890.81 or 
12.39 per cent of gross sales, of which 
amount 2.41 per cent represented sala- 
ries and net profits of proprietors. 

The salaries and net profits of pro- 
prietors totaled $314,063.67 for the 
37 firms. There were 70 managers, 
partners, or proprietors, each of whom 
received an average salary of $4,133.41 
a year or approximately $80 a week. 
Most of these jobbers either owned 
their business outright or held stock 
in same, and if all the net profits ac- 
crued to the 70 principals were added 
to their salaries, each principal would 


have received $4,486.62 for his year’s 


work. Seventeen 
out of the 37 
jobbing _ firms 
showed a net 
loss, the largest 
net profit by 
any one firm 
being  $10,- 
102.68, the 
SN dl te Pt 


Idaho’s 1928 automobile license plate carries a potato, 
emblem of the state. 


largest loss $10,686.96. 

Wages of employees totaled $665,- 
635.26. Rents and storage took $100,- 
000; cartage $89,000; depreciation 
$61,000; auto expense $58,000; com- 
missions and brokerage fees paid buy- 
ers who attend auction sales or nearby 
country areas $46,000; bad debts $42,- 
000; interest on investment $36,000; 
traveling expenses $28,000; insurance 
$27,000; repacking $24,000, and so 
on down the list of lesser items, in- 
cluding “donations” 823. Just why 
donations are part of the expense of 
distribution is not entirely clear. The 
26 wholesale firms gave away $5,370 
and included the sum as one of the 
costs of distribution. 

One plan offered to solve New 
York’s marketing congestion is the de- 
velopment of primary receiving mar- 
kets in various parts of the metropoli- 
tan area and in northern New Jersey, 
to which cars may be shipped direct 


instead of most of the load passing 


through the 
single wholesale 
market in lower 
Manhattan. An- 
other plan calls 
for a unified 
car - float ter- 
minal to which 
all carriers 
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might have access and at which de- 
liveries might be concentrated for 
easy inspection and trading. It is 
estimated that the latter plan would 
reduce annual cartage and handling 
costs by about $500,000. 


The New York City Board of Esti- 
mate and Apportionment has approved 
a $22,500,000 program for the erec- 
tion of markets in three boroughs of 
the city. A six-story market build- 
ing for receipt and storage of produce 
has been erected adjacent to the Har- 
lem River at 15 1st Street in the Bronx 
at a cost of $7,500,000. The present 
Wallabout jobbing district in Brook- 
lyn has been chosen as the best water- 
front site for a primary market in that 
borough. An additional $10,000,000 
terminal in the 14th Street district of 
Manhattan is included in the plan. 

Many new team-track yards have 
been erected recently on the Jersey side 
of the Hudson River. The Erie Rail- 
road, to take care of the heavy juice- 
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grape tonnage, has constructed at 
Monmouth Street, Jersey City, a yard 
of nine tracks and three display plat- 
forms to hold approximately 170 cars. 
The Pennsylvania Railroad has a $100,- 
000 improvement in Newark, New 
Jersey, where more than 10,000 cars 
of fruits and vegetables are unloaded 
annually, and it is expected that this 
center will grow to an important mar- 
ket for northern New Jersey. 

What is said to be the world’s larg- 
est perishable freight terminal was 
opened in October by the Pennsylvania 
Railroad at Piers 27, 28, and 29, North 
River. Nearly 400,000 square feet of 
floor space is provided by the three re- 
constructed piers and bulkheads which 
have concrete floors, sloped for drain- 
age and flushing. Eight auction rooms 
are provided. The piers are each ap- 
proximately 900 feet long and 72 feet 
wide. Twelve entrances are provided 
for trucks. The terminal has a ca- 
pacity for unloading and displaying 
700 cars simultaneously. 


Pecan Soils 
(From Page 14) 


admits air, and allows the roots to ex- 
tend downward and sideways at will, 
just like a normal, well-drained upland 
soil. Land of this kind is abundant 
through the bottoms of these streams, 
and it is on these that the native pe- 
cans have flourished. 

Unfortunately, there are in the 
same bottoms numerous strips of low, 
wet, backbottom, and claypan soil, 
that never drains out perfectly. In 
these soggy lands, such as the Waverly 
and Atkins clay types, a stagnated 
soil condition develops, and air is ex- 
cluded from the subsoil, even after the 
overflows disappear, making the con- 
ditions precisely what the pecan does 
not want. 

Of course, there are other things 
that cause failures in pecan orchards, 
such as planting varieties of poor 
yielding quality and of poor resist- 
ance to disease, inadequate cultivation 
and fertilization, unwise methods of 


marketing and so on; but the purpose 
of this story is to tell something about 
pecan soil conditions, good and bad. 


The Crux of the Situation 


To summarize: Pecans succeed on 
soils having good under-drainage and 
friable subsoils through which the 
taproot and laterals can extend them- 
selves in a normal way, and they fail 
on soils that have poor underdrainage 
and claypans, hardpans, and “quick- 
sand” conditions which not only pre- 
vent drainage and circulation of mois- 
ture, but keep out the air to create a 
poison or unhealthful subsoil condi- 
tion, a stagnated subsoil condition, 
thus to prevent normal root develop- 
ment. These specifications apply 
throughout the whole of the pecan 
belt, on the uplands and in stream 
bottoms and second bottoms, from 
west Texas to eastern North Caro- 
lina. There is no locality of this 
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entire vast region which is without 
its inferior soils, some of which are 
wholly worthless for pecan grow- 
ing; and in order to be successful 
the prospective pecan grower must 
be absolutely sure that he selects the 
right kind of soil site. There is no 
safe middle ground. Good land for 
pecans is to be found throughout most 
of this great area. 

Rich alluvial soils, especially those 
of good lime content such as are 
abundantly found along the lower 
Mississippi-and the Arkansas, the Red, 
Brazos, and many other streams and 
tributary streams give good results 
without fertilizers. But the upland 
types, such as the sandy soils of the 
Coastal Plain region (Norfolk, Tif- 
ton, Rushton, Orangeburg, and oth- 
ers), and the red clay lands of the 
Piedmont region (Cecil, Davidson, 
and others), all need fertilizer appli- 
cations for best results for this kind 
of nuts. 

The soil conditions of these regions 
are described in detail in the reports 


covering soil surveys for many of the 
counties; and these reports can be 
had from the Department of Agricul- 


ture at Washington. For discussion 
of varieties, cultural methods, etc., the 
reader is referred to Farmer’s Bulletin 
No. 700, of the same department. In 
reading the soil survey reports remem- 
ber the following soil names as being 
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among some of the most extensive of 
the better grades of pecan lands: 


{ Miller soils—first bottoms 
Trinity “ 7 Ey 
Catalpa “ 

Frio 

Cahaba 

Bell 

Bastrop 


Alluvial 
bottom 
land 


(Greensville soils 
Norfolk wi 
Orangeburg 
Ruston 

Tifton 

+ Marlboro 

Cecil 
Wadesboro 
Granville 
Decatur 
Davidson 


Upland 


soils 





The soils named do not cover the 
whole list of good pecan types by any 
means. 

Remember, also, that all the upland 
types named will need fertilizers. The 
deep sands, i. e., types without friable 
clay at depths of three feet or more 
below the surface of the ground, will 
need more fertilizer than those soils 
with good clay subsoil nearer the 
surface; but the applications probably 
should be divided into at least two 
treatments on the former. 


A feast for some lucky Southern darky. 
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Banker Brown 


(From Page 24) 


adviser work. Banker Brown, “friend 
of the farmer” and student of farm 
problems, was honored with the first 
presidency of the DeKalb County Soil 
Improvement Association, a position 
which he filled for 10 consecutive 
years. 

W. G. Eckhart, a graduate of the 
College of Agriculture, University of 
Illinois, and then an instructor in that 
institute, was selected as the first farm 
adviser. Mr. Eckhart assumed his 
new role on June 1, 1912. On the 
same day, John S. Collier started his 
duties of farm adviser in Kankakee 
county, but the organization which 
supported him was not formed until 
April 20, while ours had been organ- 
ized on March 27. Thus ours was the 
first established for this purpose. 

“Mr. Eckhart fully understood our 
notion of his duties as adviser for the 
farmers, and he was admirably fitted 
for this particular task. It was not 
long until our fondest hopes were be- 
ing realized and outstanding results 
were soon noticeable.” 

I was absorbingly interested as Mr. 
Brown related case after case where 
this “first farm adviser” set .some 
farmer on the right trail and helped 
him solve his problems. 

The pioneer, farm-adviser organi- 
zation had its trials, but was fostered 
and guided through many trying 
situations by a banker who had 
the foresight to see the many advan- 
tages of such a movement. He guided 
the destinies of his local organization 
in such a manner that it set a fine ex- 
ample for the hundreds of similar or- 
ganizations which were soon to come 
into existence throughout the coun- 
try. 

After leaving Mr. Brown, I visited 
Mr. Eckhart, “the first farm adviser,” 
who is yet a resident of DeKalk 
county, but now engaged in the seed 
business. He told me that there was 
no doubt that by securing the much 


needed financial support for this 
proposition, Banker Brown made pos- 
sible the formation of the original 
unit of the important agricultural 
movement which is now nation-wide 
in scope. 

On June 27, 1913, but a little more 
than a year after the organization of 
the DeKalb County Soil Improve- 
ment Association, the Illinois Legis- 
lature enacted a law enabling county 
boards to appropriate money for farm 
advisory work, and on May 8, 1914, 
the Smith-Lever Act was passed by 
the United States Congress, appro- 
priating funds for this purpose in all 
parts of the country. The appropria- 
tion increased year by year until it 
equalled $4,500,000 annually by July 
1, 1922. By July 1, 1924, there were 
2,084 counties with farm advisers or 
county agents. All states had these 
trained agricultural teachers and five 
states had a full quota. 

After I had listened to this aged 
banker tell with so much enthusiasm 
how he attended Farmers’ Institute 
meetings, how he made the drive on 
the cold New Year’s morning, and 
how he fought for the establishment 
of something offering greater benefits 
to the farmers—not because he was a 
farmer, but because he was interested 
in their success—I began to wonder 
how many farmers would make that 
sacrifice for the welfare of agriculture 
today. His story at least made me 
feel that there are hundreds of farmers 
who could make much better use of 
the agricultural organizations and 
service made possible by such noble 
pioneers as Banker Brown. 


“I’ve never kissed a girl in my life.” 
remarked the painfully proper young 
man. 

“Well, don’t come buzzing around 
me,” announced the little flapper. 
“I’m not running a prep school.” 
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Be It Resolved : 


(From Page 6) 


survived. 

One of the reasons for resolutions, 
aside from the reform phase, is an 
anxiety to go on record for some- 
thing. Laudable as that may be in 
the sifting and threshing of opinions, 
it is seldom that the resolutions fur- 
nish any index of the preponderant 
and disinterested sentiment of any 
average assembly. 

The job of drafting the sententious 
sentences is usually given to some 
committee, and it’s anybody’s guess 
what they will hatch out. If those 
“eggs” are not fertile in ideas, no 
germination takes place, and the re- 
sult is both addled and odorous. 

During a certain convention that 
I attended as a scribe, there was a 
flustered officer of my acquaintance 
who made an appeal to me, sub rosa: 

“You have a great chance to learn 
what is important, so fix us up a 


dozen or more good resolutions, and 
then I’ll see that you get a ticket to 


the banquet. I’m chairman of the 
resolutions committee,” he burbled. 
“What double calamity is this!” 
thinks I to myself. “For writing a 
lot of post-haste drool, I’m going to 
be paid with a lot of post-prandial 
drivel garnished with indigestion.” 
Obliging then, as now, I yielded to 
his importunate extortion. But I re- 
fused the awful bribe. 
Tucked away in my traveling bag, 
I had my overshoes wrapped up in 
the President’s message. The part 
about the Nicaraguan affair was 
slightly torn, but I spread the thing 
out and studied it carefully for reso- 
lution seeds. Then I banged away. 
It was quite creditable for a two- 
hour job, even though my Corona 
ribbon stuck like the deuce. I began 
at the “state of the nation,” and put 
in some great jabs and jots on the 
merchant marine, the national debt, 
super highways, local tax economy, 
and farm relief. 


When I delivered it to the foreman 
of the jury, he glanced over it once 
and then grabbed me hastily: 

“Hell’s Bells! This won’t do, al- 
though it is pretty good in spots, 
Don’t you see, you've left out the 
Great Lakes to the St. Lawrence, and 
Muscle Shoals, and where in thunder 
is Teapot Dome?” 

“Give it back to me instantly,” 
said I, “I'll put in the Ford car with 
all the new gear shifts if desirable.” 
And in ten minutes more the august 
body had their screed, and it was rati- 
fied unanimously—by those who were 
still awake. 

If this represents assurance, convic- 
tion, determination, constancy, fixed 
purpose, and unalterable will, then 
I’m our next governor! 

It may not be Christmas every day 
in the year, but from the number of 
resolutions proposed, it must be a per- 
petual New Years with some folks. 

Yet a portmanteau philosopher like 
myself cannot fail to see the good 
omen in all this resoluting. 

The same rain that runs off a 
cement pavement in the city may 
sink -into the thirsty soil of the ad- 
jacent countryside. Resolutions re- 
semble rain in this manner, that they 
fall upon the just and the unjust alike 
and do good that is sometimes appar- 
ent only after the seed they reach has 
germinated into life. 

Repression and_ expression are 
mighty fundamental opposites, recur- 
ring as the warp and woof of human 
history. 

Repression went with tyranny, 
fear, and feudalism. Expression is 
the birthright of mankind which has 
led to liberty, but need not extend to 
license. 

Steam engines or society deprived 
of safety valves invite boiler explo- 
sions. Expression is necessary 
peace of mind and public safety. 

I once stood in the old church at 
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Richmond, Virginia, where Patrick 
Henry summed up the cause for 
democratic resolution by saying: 
“The price of liberty is eternal vigi- 
lance.” He knew that civic sloth is 
dangerous. 

All history has moved forward by 
resolution when followed by action. 
The Israelite Exodus, the Crusades, 
the Huguenots and Jacobins of 
France, the Wittenberg reformers, the 
Puritans and the Colonists of Amer- 
ica, and even the Russian Soviet and 
the Cantonese Chinamen furnish 
proof again and again that the real 
business of nation making and the 
pith of epochs depends on the words: 
“We resolve.” 

In America we have the world sur- 
plus of credit and the world surfeit 
of liberty and expression. The print- 
ing press, the typewriter, the organ- 
izer, and the politician combine to 
give us a plethora of permissible ex- 
pression. Not only is expression per- 


missible, but it assumes almost com- 
pulsory and competitive aspects here. 


A modern editor first buys a bat- 
tery of high-speed typewriters for his 
own expression, and then a gross of 
wastebaskets for the expressions he 
gets from contemporaries. The 
reader has no recourse but to organ- 
ize and hold a resolution convention. 

Not having the Hyde Park soap- 
box habit of unmolested, open-air ex- 
pression in America as in England, 
we use the mails and the convention 
hall for ours. 

It is more dignified and diplomatic, 
but equally delirious. 


There seems to be a “vicious circle” 
of pros and cons here, as in the field 
of economics. The only ones who 
do not suffer from it are the illiter- 
ate. 

The Boston Tea Party was prob- 
ably the result of some resolutions by 
candle light. The Declaration of In- 
dependence, kept in an air-tight case 
in the Library of Congress, is simply 
one big noble protest drafted in the 
form of a resolution and a bill of 
rights. 
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But measures were bigger than men 
in those days, and we didn’t have any 
great rift in opinions except between 
radicals and tories. 

America has since become intensely 
complex. Modernists and fundamen- 
talists cannot understand each other. 
Boilermakers or lathers cannot get 
the same viewpoint on the meaning 
of democracy or dress reform that 
the psychoanalysts or the lexicogra- 
phers possess. Of course, they have 
one or two things in common—they 
can all rent halls and employ tyve- 
writers. 

It is no wonder that we sometimes 
go back to the direful dirge of the 
old English litany, and _ exclaim: 
“from such and sundry, good Lord, 
deliver us!” 

But therein lies the trouble — we 
simply won’t get out of the national 
habit of taking light things seriously 
and serious things lightly. We are 
bored or impatient over unfamiliar 
subjects. 

We poke fun at somebody’s serious 
resolutions and get dreadfully heated 
over our own persiflage couched in 
wherefores and verbose solemnities. 

It’s because we are turning into 
machines and doing the work of cogs 
and eccentrics, concerned only with 
our own share of the needful lubri- 
cating oil and the go-getter grease. 

In closing out my stock for this 
month, I make the following proposi- 
tion: 

Whereas, the year 1928 will carry 
more unanswerable equations and ir- 
-educible irrelevances than your philo- 
sophy contemplated; and 

Whereas, neither you nor I with 
all our cogent cogitations will be able 
to satisfy Congress or even our next- 
door neighbor that we possess the key 
to content; and 


Whereas, there are many millions 
more so situated; 

Therefore, be it resolved that we 
get as many hook-ups with the uni- 
verse as possible, and when it is time 
to vow or to vote, let conscience be 
our guide! 





DOWN SOUTH 

A negro preacher was describing to 
his congregation the miseries and the 
penitence of the prodigal son. 

“Dis young man,” he said, “got to 
thinkin’ *bout his meanness an’ his 
mis’ry, an’ he tuk off his hat an’ 
frowed it away. Den he tuk off his 
coat an’ frowed dat away. Den he 
tuk off his vest an’ frowed dat away. 
Den he tuk off his shirt and frowed 
dat away, too. An’ den, at last, he 
come to hisself!” 


Down in one of the southern states 
recently, a colored man and his wife 
were hailed into court on a charge of 
disturbing the peace. 

“Rastus,” said the magistrate, ad- 
dressing the husband, “you are accused 
of disturbing your entire neighbor- 
hood on Tuesday night. What have 
you got to say for yourself?” 

“It was dis way, Jedge,” explained 
Rastus, glancing first at the magis- 
trate and then at his wife. “Me an’ 
Lucy got into an ahgument obah de 
coin she got fo’ a wek’s wash. She 
call me a lazy loafah, an’ I clap her 
down flat. Up she hop, an’ smash a 
skillet on my haid, an’ draps me flat. 
Den up I riz and welt her with a 
chaih leg, an’ den she flang a tea kit- 
tle at me, which scald quite consid’- 
able.” 

“T see,” commented the magistrate 
to Rastus. ‘And then what hap- 
pended?” 

“An’ den, Jedge,” answered Rastus 
with great deliberation, “an’ den we 
begun to fight.” 
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ON THE COLONEL 


A soldier went to his colonel and 
asked for a leave to go home to help 
his wife with her spring cleaning. 

“I don’t like to refuse you,” said 
the colonel, “but I’ve just received a 
letter from your wife saying that you 
are no use around the house.” 

The soldier saluted and turned to 
go. At the door he stopped, turned 
and remarked: 

“Colonel, there are two persons in 
this regiment who handle the truth 
loosely, and I’m one of them. I’m not 
married.”—Mo. Pac. Magazine. 


“We've had the best time playing 


”> 


postman,” exclaimed the small hope- 
ful of the family. ‘We gave a letter 
to every lady in the block.” 

“But where did you get the letters, 
dear?” 

“Oh, we found ’em in your trunk 
in the attic, all tied up with a blue 
ribbon.” 


AND HE DID 
Joseph had been sent to bed by his 


mother for using profane language. 
When his father came home she sent 
him upstairs to punish the boy. 

“Tll teach that young fellow to 
swear” he roared and started up the 
stairs. He tripped on the top step 
and even his wife held her ears for 4 
few moments. 

“You'd better come down now,’ 
she called up after the air had cleared 
somewhat, “he’s had enough for his 
first lesson.” 
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The Farmers’ Best Investment 


2 Bent years of increasing strength of the Fed- 

eral Land Banks have made their Bonds a sea- 

soned standard investment. Not a default on interest or 
principal. Over one Billion dollars of these Bonds now held by 
investors. They are guaranteed jointly by the twelve Federal 
Land Banks, with combined capital and reserves exceeding 
$70,000,000. Back of these Bonds are farms valued at more 
than twice the amount loaned. These Bonds are safer than any 
single first farm mortgage. 


Federal Land Bank Bonds 


Completely Tax-Exempt 


Federal Land Banks 


You can buy Federal Land Bank Bonds at the current 
market price from any Federal Land Bank or from the 
Fiscal Agent. Denominations: $40, $100, $500, 
$1,000, $5,000 and $10,000. Registered or Coupon 
form. Coupons are acceptable as cash items at any 
Federal Reserve Bank. Interest is payable semi- 
annually, and is unfailingly paid on due date. 


When you need money these Bonds can be readily sold; 
and they make acceptable collateral. 


are located at 


Baltimore, Md. 
“Berkeley, Calif. 
Columbia, S. C. 
Houston, Texas 
Louisville, Ky. 
New Orleans, La. 
Omaha, Neb. 
Spokane, Wash. 
Springfield, Mass. 
St. Louis, Mo. 

St. Paul, Minn. 
Wichita, Kan. 


Send for Federal Farm Loan Circular No. 


16, ‘Financing the 


Charles E. Lobdell, Fiscal Agent 


Farmer”? — FREE 


Federal Land Banks 


31 Nassau Street 


NEW YORK CITY 
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Plan for Bigger 


Potato Profits 


LAN for this season’s potato crop now. If 

you were satisfied with your last year’s re- 

sults, if you produced a profitable yield of 
high quality potatoes, plan to maintain this yield 
and quality. If you had a poor crop of low quality 
that suffered badly from disease or frost injury, 
plan now to make a better crop this season. 

Successful growers who give their potatoes the 
best care and treatment have found that it pays to 
feed their crops liberal applications of a well-bal- 
anced fertilizer containing plenty of potash. They 
have found that potash increases the yield, strength- 
ens the vines, and helps the plants to withstand 
frosts and fight disease. 

They know that when potatoes are to be marketed they 
are healthier, of larger size, better appearance, and better 
quality when they have been fertilized with liberal quan- 
tities of a high-potash mixture. 

Field demonstrations have shown that complete fertil- 
izers containing 80 to 100 lbs. of actual potash per acre 
bring good returns. 

On this basis at least 1,000 Ibs. per acre of a high 
analysis complete fertilizer containing 8 to 10% potash, or 
2,000 Ibs. per acre if the potash content is 5%, are required 
for profitable returns. Where from 8 to 10 tons of manure 
are used per acre, the above rate of application can be 
reduced one-third. 


Write Dept. B.C. of our nearest office for free literature on 
fertilizing potatoes 


Agricultural and Scientific Bureau 
N. V. POTASH EXPORT MY. 


of Amsterdam, Holland 


19 West 44th Street Hurt Building McCormick Bldg. 
NEW YORK ATLANTA CHICAGO 


Citizens Bank Bldg. Lampton Bldg. 445 S. 15th Street 
BALTIMORE JACKSON, MISS. SAN JOSE f 
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